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Arr.1. Zoonomia; or the Laaws of Organic Life, Vol. 11. By Eral- 
mus Darwin, M. pv, F.R. 8. Author of the Botanic Garden, 4to, 
"84pages. 4 pl. Price 11, 11s.6d. in Boards. Johnfon, 17¢6, 


Ix this ample and well-farnifhed volume, Dr, D, prefents us with 
the practical application of the principles which he had before deli- 
vered, It confilts of two parts; the former containing the nature and 
cure of particular difeafes; the latter, the operation of medicines, 
The author’s manner of filling up his outline is not lefs his own Than 
the outline itfelf, His diftribution of difeafes might, we think, with 
fome propriety, be termed fymptomatologie raifonnée, an analytical fympe 
tomatology ; and a reference to the attempts of moft preceding fyfte- 
matic writers, the analogy of other fciences, and a confideration of 
the thing itfelf, concur to fhow, that no work cag poeene to accept- 
ance as a juft body ef medical doftrine, unlefs it deferve the character 
implied jn this defignation, ‘The late ingenious Dr. Jolin Brown, in- 
deed, was at variance with the medical world in thjs particular: i¢ 
was his unceafing cry, that fymptoms were to be difregarded as falla- 
cious, This is juft fuch reafoning in medicine, as it would be in aftro- 
nomy, to fay: * I have affigned the true caufes of the motions of the 
celeftial bodies, but as to their varying phafes and pofitions (which ate 
the fymptoms of the heavens) we need not trouble ourfelves about 
them; the inquiry would be vain and mifleading,” So fupercilious a 
defence of ignorance is doubtlefs much more worthy of condemnation, 
than the rudett ratio fymptomatum can ever be of ridicule, 

The inveterate and prevailing errour of former nomenclatures and de- 
{criptions of difeafes is very fimilar to one which has been bur lately 
expofed in metaphyfics, It fared with fever, fyphilis, anda huadred 
other diforders, as with wirtye, gooduefi, necefity. ‘They were miftaken 
for real, inftead of nominal efflences. It was nog fufficiently conf- 
dered, chat there exift only difeafed individuals, and nog gifeatez, 
From this fource have flowed inextricable confufion in theory, and biuad 
prcipitation in practice, Phyficians going about with a prototype 
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their head, derived from books or from le€tures, have not been able 
fufficiently to admire the caprice of nature, which {ports alike with 
the identity of medical and metaphyfical do¢tors, and makes a thin 
another and the fame, with greater dexterity than the moft experienced 
profeffor of flight-of-hand. But under whatever variation the difeafe 
concealed it’s effence, the indications of cure, as annexed to the hif. 
tory in the fyftem, were too often undiftinguifhingly purfued; or if 
the practitioner happened to be an ecleétic, he followed fuch indications 
as he had collected from a variety of fyftems. ‘The accounts drawn v 
by phyficians, when multitudes have been fimilarly difeafed in a thort 
period, afford examples without number in proof of thefe obfervations, 
and without an analyfis, to the extent which Dr. D, has here attempted, 
no rational idea of an epidemic or endemic complaint will ever be 
acquired. Thefe reflections were fuggetted by the firtt glance of the 
volume before us; or, to {peak more truly, by anticipation from a 
careful perufal of it’s precurfor, The author touches upon thefe, and 
collateral topics, in his preface; and we muf not defraud our readers 
of the effential part of what he has advanced. 

PREF. P. vil. * The ufes of the method here offered to the public 
of claffing difeafes according to their proximate caufes are, firft, more 
diftinétly to underftand their nature by comparing their effential pro- 
perties. Secondly, to facilitate the knowledge of the methods of cure; 
fince in natural claffification of difeafes the {pecies of each genus, and 
indeed the genera of each order, a few perhaps excepted, require the 
fame general medical treatment. And laitly, to dulce the nature 
and the name of any difeafe previoufly unknown to the phyfician; 
which 1 am perfuaded will be moreereadily and more certainly done 
by this natural fyftem, than by the artificial claffifications already pub- 
lifhed. 

« The common names of difeafes are not well adapted to any kind 
of claffification, and leaft of all to this from their proximate caufes, 
Some of their names in common language are taken from the remote 
caufe, as worms, ftone of the bladder; others from the remote effect, 
as diarrhea, falivation, hydrocephalus; others from fome accidental 
fymptom of the difeafe, as tooth-ach, head-ach, heart-burn; in which 
the pain is only a concomitant circumftance of the excefs or deficiency 
of fibrous actions, and not the caufe of them. Others again are taken 
from the deformity occafioned in confequence of the unnatural fibrous 
motions, which conttitute difeafes, as tumours, eruptions, extenu- 
ations; all thefe therefore improperly give names to difeafes ; and 
fome diffieulty is thus occafioned to the reader in endeavouring to dif- 
cover to what clafs fuch diforders belong. 

* Another difficulty attending the names of difeafes is, that one 
name frequently includes more than one difeafe, either exifting at the 
fame time or in fucceffion. Thus the pain of the bowels from worm 
is caufed by the increafed a€tion of the membrane from the ftimulus 0 
thofe animals; but the convulfions, which fometimes fucceed thefe 
pains in children, are caufed by the confequent volition, and belong 
to another clafs, 

‘ To difcover under what clafs any difeafe fhould be arranged, We 
muft firft inveftigate the proximate caufe; thus the pain of the t 
ach is not the caufe of any difcafed motions, but the effeét; thet 
ach, therefore, does not belong to the clafs of fenfation. * 
3 
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pain 3s caufed by increafed or decreafed a€tion of the membranes of 
the tooth, and thefe ations are owing to the increafe or decreafe of 
irritation, the difeafe is to be placed in the clafs of irritation. 

« To difcover the order it muit be inquired, whether the pain be 
owing to increafed or defective motion of the pained membrane; which 
is known by the concomitant heat or coldne({s of the part. In tooth- 
ach without inflammation, there is generally a coldnefs attends the 
cheek in its vicinity ; as may be perceived by the hand of the patient 
himfelf compared with the oppofite cheek. Hence odontalgia is found 
to belong to the order of decreafed irritation. ‘The genus and fpecies 
muft be found by infpe¢ting the fynoptis of the fecoad order of the 
clafs of Irritation. See clafs I. 2. 4. 12. 

« This may be further elucidated by confidering the natural opera 
tion of parturition; the pain is occafion by the increafed ation or 
diftention of the vefiels of the uterus, in confequence of the ftimulus 
of the fetus; and is therefore caufed by increafed irritation; but the 
action of the abdominal mufcles in its exclution are caufed by the pain, 
and belong to the clafs of increafed fenfation. See clafsIl.1. 1. 12. 
Hence the difficulty of determining, under what clafs of difeafes par- 
turition fhould be arranged, confiits in there being two kinds of dif- 
eafed a€tions comprehended under one word; which have each their 
different proximate caufe. 

* In feet. xxx1x. 8. 4. and in clafs 11.4.1. 1. we have endea- 
roured to give names to four links of animal caufation, which conve- 
niently apply to the claffification of difeafes; thus in common nidtita- 
tion, or winking with the eyes without our attention to it, the increafed 
irritation is the proximate caufe; the ftimulus of the air on the dry 
cornea is the remote caufe ; the clofing of the eyelid is the proximate 
effet; and the diffufion of tears over the eye ball is the remote effect. 
In fome cafes two more links of caufation may be introduced; one of 
them may be termed the pre-remote caufe ; as the warmth or motion of 
the atmoiphere, which caufes greater exhalation from the cornea. 
And the other the poft-remote effect ; as the renewed pellucidity of the 
cornea; and thus fe links of caufation may be exprefied in words, 

* But if amid thefe remote links of animal caufation any of the 
four powers or faculties of the fenforium be introduced, the reafoning 
is not juft according to the method here propofed; for thefe powers 
of the fenforium are always the proximate caufes of the contractions 
of animal fibres ; and therefore in true language cannot be termed their 
remote caufes. From this criterion it may always be determined, 
whether more difeafes than one are comprehended under one name ; 
a Circumftance which has much impeded the invelligation of the caufes, 
and cures of difeafes, 

‘ Thus the term fever, is generally given to a collection of morbid 
fymptoms; which are indeed fo many diftinét difeafes,, that fometimes 

ppear together, and fometimes feparately ; hence it, has no determinate 
meaning, except it fignifies fimply a quick puile, which continues for 
fome hours; in which fenfe it is here ufed.’ 

In the prefent work, a great variety of new denominations are of 
neceflity emplored; and fo glaring is the inconfiftency between ftrict 
{cience, and names impofed in Cconiequence of wild analogies, that we 
could almoft with that the author had proceeded, like the wa; 
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and later chemifts, with a bold hand to expunge all terms tainted with 
ignorance and barbarifin 

The former volume notified the four grand divifions into difeafes of 
irritation, fenfation, volition, and affaciation. ‘The following exan ple, 
together with the paflage above quoted, will sender the mode of {ub. 
divifion fuficiently underitood. p. 2. 

* CLASS I. 
DISEASES Of IRRITATION, 
ORDO If. 
Increajed Irritation. 
GENERA, 

y. With increafed aétions of the fanguiferous fyitem. 

2, With increafed a€tions of the {ecerning fyftem. 

- 3, With increafed actions of the abforbent fyitem, 
4. With increafed adtions of other cavities and membranes, 
5- With increaied actions of the organs of fenfe, 

ORDO IE. 
Decreafed Trritatien. 
GENERA, 

1. With decreafed aétions of the fanguiferous fyftem. 

z. With decreafed actions of the fecerning fyftem. 

3. With decreafed a¢tions of the abforbent fyftem. 

4. With decreafed actions of other cavities and membrantss 

5. With decreafed actions of the organs of fenfe. 

ORDO Ill. 
Retrograde Irritative Motion, 
CENERA. 
1. Of the alimentary canal, 
z. Of the abforbent fyitem. 
3. OF the fanguiferous fyftem,’ 

To the firft genus are afligned the following fpecies: ¢ 1. Irritative 
fever. 2. Drunkennefs. 2, Arterial hemorrhage. 4. Arterial 
hxemoptoe. 5. Bleeding from the nofe.’ To complete our illuftrations 
of the author's plan, we fhall felect four contrafted articles; two from 
* order 1. genus 2. With increafed a&ions of the Jecerning /yftem,’ with 
their correlatives from ‘ order 11, genus 2. With decreafed aftions of the 
fecerning fftem.’ At muft be premifed, that m. o. fignifies the method 
of cure, ; 

r. 28.— 7, Catarrhus calidus, Warm catarth, Confifts in an i- 
creafed fecretion of mucus from the noftrils without inflammation, 
This difeafe, which is called a cold in the head, is frequently produced 
by cold air a¢ting for fome time on the membranes which line the 
noftrils, as it pafles to the lungs in refpiration. Whence a torpor 
the action of the mucous glands is firft introduced, as in I. 2. 3- 3 
and an orgafm or increafed a¢tion fucceeds in confequence, After 
wards this orgafm and torpor are liable to alternate with each other for 
fome time like the cold and hot fits of ague, attended with deficient oF 
exuberant fecretion of mucus in the noftrils, 

* At other times it arifes from reverfe fympathy with fome extenfirs 
partsof the fkin, which have been expofed too jong to cald, 3s of the 
head, or feet. In confequence of the torpor of thefe cutaneous capile 
laries thofe of the mucous membrane of the noftrils adt with greviet 
energy by reverfe fympathy 5 and thence fecrete more mucus — 
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food. At the fame time the abforbents, acting alfo wit greater 
energy by their reverie fympathy with thofe ot fome diftant patt of the 
fin, abforb the thinner parts of the mucus more haftily ; whence the 
mucus is both thicker and in greater quantity, Other curious circum- 
fances attend this difeafe ; the membrane becomes at times fo thickened 
by its increafed aétion in fecreting the mucus, that the patient cannot 
breathe through his noftrils. In this fituation if he warms his whole 
fin faddenly by fire or bed-clothes, or by drinking warm tea, the in- 
creafed ation of the membrane ceafes by its reverfe fympathy wath the 
in; or by the retra¢tion of the fenforial power to other parts of 
the iyit-m; and the patient can breathe again through the noftrils, 
The fame fometimes occurs for a time on going into the cold air by. the 
deduction of heat trom the mucus membrane, and its confequent in- 
activity or torpor. Similar to this, whien the face and breaft have 
been very hot and red, previous to the eruption of the :mall-pox by 
inoculation, and that even when exp fed to cool air, L have obferved 
the feet have been cold; till on covering them with warm flannel, as 
the feet have become warm, the face has caoled. See fect. xxxv. 1. 3. 
clafs 1], 1.3. 5. 1V. 2.2. 10. IV. 1.1.5. 

‘m. M. Evacuations, abftinence, oil externally on the nofe, warm 
diluent fluids, warm fhoes, warm night-cap. 

‘ 8. ExpeCtoratio ealida. Warm expectoration confifts of the in- 
creafed {-cretion of mucus from the membrane, which lines the bron. 
chiz, or air cells of the lungs, without inflammation. This increafed 
mucus is ejected by the aétian of coughing, and is called a cold, and 
refembles the catarrh of the preceding article; with which it is free 
quently combined. : 

‘m.m. Inhale the fteam of warm water, evacuations, warm bath, 
afterwards opium, forbentia.’ 

Pr. 98.—* 3. Catarrhus frigidus. ‘The thin difcharge from the nof- 
trils incold weather. ‘The abforbent veffels become torpid by the di- 
minution of external ‘heat, fooner than the fecerning ones, which are 
longer kept warm by the circulating blood, from which they fele¢t the, 
fluid they fecrete; whereas the abforbent veflels of the noftrils drink 
up their fluids, namely, the thin and faline part of the mucus, after it, 
has been cooled by the atmofphere. Hence the abforbents ceafing to 
att, and the fecerning veflels continuing fome time longer to pour out, 
the mucus, a copious thin difcharge is produced, which trickles down 
the nottrils in cold weather. ‘This difcharge is fo aerid as to inflame 
the upper lip; which is owing to the neutral falps, with, which it 
abounds, not being re-abforbed ; fo the tears in the fiftula lacrymalis 
inflame the cheek. See clafs I. 10207. 

‘4. Expeoratio frigida. Cold expectoration. Where the. pulitos, 
nary abforption is deficient, an habitual cough is produced, and a fre~ 
quent expectoration of thin faline mucus; as is often feem ta old etrs 
fecbled people. Though the ftimulus. of the faline fluid, which at- 
tends all fecretions, is not fufficient to excite the languid abforbent, 
veflels to imbibe it; yet this faline part, together with the increafet 
quantity of the whole of the fecreted mucus, flimulates the branches 
of the bronchia, fo as to induce an almott inceflant cough to difcharge, » 
it from the lungs. A fingle grain of opium, or any other ftimulanc 
drug, asa wine poflet with fpirit of hartfhero, will care,.this 


cough and the cold catarrh of the preceding articles like a charm, by 
H f 3 RimuLusng 
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ftimulating the torpid mouths of the abforbents into ation, Which 
has given rife to an indifcriminate and frequently pernicions ufe of the 
warm regimen in coughs and catarrhs of the warm or inflammatory 
kind, to the great injury of many. ; 

“uM. M. Half a grain of opium night and morning promotes the 
abforption of the more fluid and faline parts, and in confequence 
thickens the mucus, and abates its acrimony, Warm diluent dri: 
wine-whey, with volatile alcali.’ 

This will be fufficient as an exemplification of the author’s method. 
In the remainder of the prefent article, and its fequel in our next num- 
ber, we fhall hold ourfelves at liberty to wander among the rich variety 
of inftruction, by which this fecond part of Zoonomia, in it’s preg. 
nant brevity, folicits the curiofity of mankind. It is eafy, where 
there is fuch profufion, to be perplexed, and afterwards to be fatis. 
fied with an inferiour fpecimen. But the crincal analyit finds a guide 
in the precept, which enjoins him to felect fuch paflages as will bef 
ferve to chara¢terize the work he has under confideration. 

It will be remembered by the readers of the firft part of Zoonomia, 
that the author profeffes to have in view the communication of fuch 
knowledge as may preferve the difeafed from receiving injury at 
the hands of thofe to whom they look for relief. Of his attention 
to this important object we fhall bring forward the inftance which 
we find under the article catarad. 

P. 83.—* Deprefling the cataract is attended with no pain, no 
danger, no confinement, and may be as readily repeated, if the cryf- 
talline fhould rife again to the centre of the eye. The extraction of 
the cataract is attended with confiderable pain, with Jong confine- 
ment, generally with fever, always with inflammation, and frequently 
with irreparable injury to the iris, and confequent danger to the 
whole eye. Yet has this operation of extra¢tion been trumpetted into 
univerfal fafhion for no other reafon but becaufe itis difficult to per- 
form, and therefore keeps the bufinefs in the hands of a few empyrics, 
who receive larger rewards, regardlefs of the hazard, which isencoun- 
tered by the flattered patient. 

« A friend of mine returned yefterday from London after an abfence 
of many weeks; he had a catara¢t in a proper ftate for the operation, 
and in fpite of my earneft exhortation to the contrary, was prevailed 
upon to have it extracted rather than depreffed. He was confined to 
his bed three! weeks after the operation, and is now returned with the 
iris adhering on one fide fo as to make an oblong aperture ; and which 
is nearly, if ngt totally, without contraétion, and thus greatly impedes 
the little vifion, which he poffefies. Whereas 1 faw fome patients 
couched by depreffion many years ago by a then celebrated empyric, 
chevalier Taylor, who were not could above a day or two, that the 
eye might gradually be accuftomed to light, and who faw as well as by 
extraction, perhaps better, without either pain, or inflammation, Of 
any hazard of lofing the eye. ; 

* As the inflammation of the iris is probably owing to forcing the 
cry talline through the aperture of it in the operation of extracting It, 
could it not be done more fafely by making the opening behind the iris 
and ciliary procefs into the vitreous humour? but the operation would 
ftill be more painful, more dangerous, and not more ufeful than that 
by deprefiing it.’ it 
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If Cullen's fx/ dines, or almoft any other regular fyftem of medicine 
be examined, very little will be found correfponding to one great pur- 
pole of medical {cience, the prevention of diforders ; and the public 
in fact is fearce in poffeMfion of a tittle of this fort of information. 
Dr. D. has neglected no opportunity of conveying it. 

>. &8.—* Delicate young ladies are very liable to become awry at 
many boarding-fchools. This 1s occafioned principally by their being 
obliged too long to preferve an erect attitude, by htung on torms 
many hours together. ‘To prevent this the fchool-feats fhould have 
either backs, on which they may occafionally reft themfelves; or detks 
before them, on which they may occafionally lean. This is a thing 
of greater confequence than may appear to thofe, who have not ate 
tended to it. 

« When the leaft tendency to become awry is obferved, they fhould 
be advifed to lie down on a bed or fofa for an hour in the middle of 
the day fur many months; which generally prevents the increafe of 
this deformity by taking off for a time the preflure on the fpine of the 
back, and at the fame time tends to make them grow taller. Young 

rfons, when nicely mcafured, are found to be half an inch higher 
in amorning than at night; as is well known to thofe, who iolift 
very young men for foldiers, ‘This is owing to the cartilages between 
the bones of the back becoming compreffed by the weight of the head 
and fhoulders on them during the day, It is the fame preflure which 
produces curvatures and diftortions of the fpine in growing children, 
where the bones are fofter than ufual; and which may thus be re- 
lieved by an horizontal pofture for an hour in the middle of the day, 
or by being frequently allowed to lean on a chair, or to play on the 
ground on a carpet. 

* Young ladies fhould alfo he directed, where two fleep ina bed, to 
change every night, or every week, their fides of the bed; which 
will prevent their tendency to fleep always on the fame fide; which 
is not only liable to produce crookednefs, but alfo to occafion difeafes 
by the internal parts being fo long kept in uniform contact as to grow 
together. For the fame reafon they fhould not be allowed to fit al- 
ways on the fame fide of the fire or window, becaufe they will then 
be inclined too frequently to bend themfelves to one fide. 

* Another great caufe of injury to the fhape of young ladies is 
from the preffure of ftays, or other tight bandages, which at the fame 
tume caufe other difeafes by changing the form or fituation of the 
internal parts. Ifa hard part of the ftays, even a knot of the thread, 
with which they are fewed together, is preffed bard upon one fide 
more than the other, the child bends from the fide moft painful, and 
thus occafions a curvature of the fpine. ‘To counteraét this effeét fuch 
ftays, as have feweft hard parts, and efpecially fych as can be daily or 
weekly turned, are preferable to others. 

‘ Where frequent lying down on a fopha in the day-time, and 
fwinging frequently for a hart time by the hands or head, with loofe 
re do not relieve a beginning diftortion of the back ; recourfe may 

ad to a chair with ftuffed moveable arms for the porpofe of ful- 
pending the weight of the body by cufhions under the arm-pits, like 
refting on crutches, or like the leading-ftrings of infants. From the 
top of the back of the fame chair a curved fteel bar may alfo project to 
fufpend the body occafionally, or in part by the head, like i fwing 
above mentioned,’ 
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This chair is diftin@ly figutéd ; and fome ftrictures are added on 
the machine invented by monfieur Vacher, and now made, with al. 
terations for the worfe, by a Mr. Jones. 

Again: of lamenefs of the hip. Pp. g2.—* This has induced me 
to believe, that this misfortune of the nodding of the head by the 
botie, or partial diflocation of it, by which one leg becomes fhorter 
than the other, is fometimes occafionied by making vety young chil- 
dien ftand in what are called ftocks ; that is, with their heels together, 
and their toes quite Out. Whence the focket of the thigh bone be- 
comes inflamed and painful, or the neck of the bone is bent downward 
and outwards. 

* In this cafe there is nd expectation of tecoveting the ftraightnels 
of the end of the bone ; but thefe patients are liable to another mis- 
fortune, that is, to acquire afterwards a diftortion of the fpine ; for 
as one leg is fhorter than the other; they fink on that tide, and in 
confequence bend the upper part of theit bodies, as their fhoulders, the 
contraty way, to balance themfelves ; and then agaiti the neck is bent 
back again towards the lame fide, to preferve the head perpendicular; 
and thus the figute becomes quite diftorted like the letter S, owing 
originally to the deficiency of the length of one limb. The only 
way to prevent this curvature of the fpine is for the child to weat 
a high-heeled fhoe or patten on the lame foot, fo as to fupport that 
fide on the fame level with the other, and thus to prevent a greater 
deformity.’ 

Thefe paffages will catch the attention of parents and of perfons 
concerned in education. Others of a firhilar nature afe {cattered 
through the volume ; and if in fuchcafes there could be any juft founda. 
tion for a diftin¢tion between accurate fcience and popular infirudin, 
we might affirm of the prefent produétion, that it largely blends pos 
pular inftruction with accurate fcience. 

[To be continued 4 
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TRAVEL S- 


Art. if. A Fourney from Prince of Wales's Fort in Hudfon's Bay; 
to the Northern Ocean. Undertaken hy Order of the Hudfon's Bay 
Company, for the Difcovery of Copper Mines, a North-Hef Pal- 
Sage, Se in the Years 1769, 1770, 1771, and 1772. By samuel 
Hearne. 4to. 500 ps with 9 Maps and Plates. Price 11. 78 


in boards. Strahan and Cadell. 1 795« 


Acatxst the inconveniences arifing to the community from 
exclufive mercantile companies may be placed, as a confideration 
of fome weight, tlie advantageous Opportunity which they atford 
for expeditions for the purpofts of obfervation and difcovery- Se- 
veral fuch companies, in the enterprizing purfuit of their ow? 
intereft, have made difcoveries which have proved of effential fer 
‘vice to the public. To the Hudfon’s Bay company, however, the 
_ britifh nation has, hitherto, in this refpect had but few obliga 
“tions. If they have tiot beeti wholly deftitute of the fpirit of ad- 
venture, either froin the narrow extent of their capital, from the 
unfavourablenels of their field of a€tion, or from fome other cautes 

they have advanced very little way beyond the original Tonle 
tne. 
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their eftablifhmenit, and have only to claim the merit of fome un 
fuccefsful attempts to eftablifh fifheries, to find a north-wett paf- 
fare, and to difeover copper mines. Ot the laft of thefe attempts, 
made between the years 176g and 1772, the prefent publication 
relates the particulars. In coniequence ot fome fample 5 of copper 
which had at different times been brought to the company ’s tace 
tory by northern indians, who affured them that the mincs were 
not very far dittane from a large river fuppoied to fall into Hud- 
{on’s bay, a journey was undertaken by Mr. Hearne, under the 
direction of the company, in hopes of a valuable difcovery. The 
refult of the undertaking proved unfuccelstul, and only ferved at 
once to annihilate the expectation of rich copper mines, and of a 
north-welt patlage. Neverthelefs, the journey Sexniinad the tras 
veller with an opportunity of m: hing oblervations on the coun- 
try through which he patled, and it’s inhabit: ints, Which have been 
thought {ufficiently intereiting to be prefented to the public: and 
though the journal is not much illuminated by icience, or ems 
bellified with the graces of ftyle, the information which it cons 
tains will, we have no doubr, procure the work a tavourable ree 
ception. A journey from Hudfon’s bay to the northern ocean, 
through a dreary territory, and among hordes of indians, cannot 
be expected to atford much’ elegant amufement, but it may yicld 
information curious to the philofopher, and important to the 
merchant and the flatefman. We fhall, without further preamble, 
lay before our readers fome ot Mr. H.’s more interefting commus 
nications. 

Mr. H., with his euide, a famous indian leader, Matonabbee, 
and fome other indian sshoadattht, having reached the laticudeset 
61° 30° north, and long. 19° weft of Prince of Wales’s fort, came 
to a tent of northern indians. W hat patted here will fhow the 
wretched fate of the indian females. <._ 

p. 88. ¢ From thefe indians®Matcnabbce purchafed another 
wite; fo that he had now no lefs than feven, moti of whom would 
for fize h: ave made goBd grenadiers. He prided himfelf much in 
the height and firength of his wives, and Would frequently fay. 
few women would carry or haul heavier loads ; and thou, oh thes 
had, in general, a very mafculine appearance, yet he preferred 
them to thofe of a more delicate form and moderate ftature. In 
a country like this, where a partner in execthve har { labour 13 
the chief motive for the union, and the fofrer endearments of a 
conjugal life are only confidered as a fecondary object, there fcems 
to be great propriety in fuch a choice; but if all the men were 
of this way of thinking, what would become of the greater part 
of the women, Ww bo in general are but ot low lature, and many 
of them of a mott delicate make, though not of the exacteit pros 
portion, or mot beautiful mould ? Take them in a body, the wo- 
men are as deititute of real beauty as any n ation lever taw, though 
there are fome few of them, when young, who are tolerable; but 
the care of a family. added to their conftant hard ishout, foon 
make the moft beautiful among them look old and wrinkled, even 
betore they are thirty ; and Teveral of the more ordinary ones 
at that age are per rtect ‘antidotes to love and gallantry. This, 
however, does not render them lefs dear and “valuable to their 
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owners, which is a lucky circumftance for thofe women, and a 
certain proof that there is no fuch thing as any rule or ftandard 
for beauty. Afk a northern indian, what is beauty ? he will an- 
fwer, a broad flat face, fmall eyes, high cheek-bones, three or 


‘four broad black lines a-crofs each cheek, a low forehead, a large 


broad chin, a clumfy hook-nofe, a tawney hide, and breafts hane- 
ing down to the belt. Thofe beauties are greatly heightened, or 
at leatt rendered more valuable, when the pofleffor is capable of 
drefling all kinds of tkins, converting them into the different parts 
of their clothing, and able to carry eight or ten * ttone in fuminer, 
or haula much greater weightin winter. Thetfe, and other fimilar 
accomplifhments, are al! that are fought after, or expected, of a 
northern indian woman. As to their temper, it is of little confe. 
quence; for the men have a wonderful facility in making the 
moit fubborn comply with as much alacrity as could poflibly be 
expected trom thofe of the mildeit and moit obliging turn of mind; 


fo that the only real difference is, the one obeys through fear, and 


the other complies cheerfully from a willing mind ; both know. 
ing that what is commanded muit be done. They are, in fact, all 
kept at a great diftance, and the rank they hold in the opinion of 
the men cannot be better exprefled or explained, than by obferv- 
ing the method of treating or ferving them at meals, whith would 
appear very humiliating, to an european woman, though cuftom 
makes it fit hight on thofe whofe lot it is to bear it. It is necef- 
fary to obferve, that when the men kill any large beaft, the wo- 
men are always fent to bring it to the tent; when it is brought 
there, every operation it undergoes, fuch as {plitting, drymg, 
pounding, &c. is performed by the women. When any thing 1s 
to be prepared for eating, it is the women who cook it; and when 
it is done, the wives and daughters of the greateft captains in the 
country are never ferved, till all the males, even the who are 
ain the capacity of fervants, have eaten what they think proper; 
and in times of fearcity, it is frequently their lot to be left with- 
out a fingle morfel. It is, however, natural to think they take 
the liberty of helping themfelves in fecret; but this muft be done 
with great prudence, as capitat embezzlements of provations in 
fuch times are looked on as affairs of real confequence, and fre- 
quently fubject them toa very fevere beating. If they are prac- 
nfed by a woman whofe youth and inattention to damettic con- 
cerns cannot plead in her favour, they will for ever be a blot in 
ber charater, and few men will chufe to have her for a wife.’ 

As Mr. H. advanced northward he was joined by a large body 
of indians, who had an ancient enmity againft the Efquimaux 
indians, and expedting to find many of them frequenting the 
copper mine river, determined, if poflible, to deftroy them. A 
horrid defcription is afterwards given of the manner 1n which 
many of thefe harmlefs people were murdered in cool blood ; but 
we fhal! not fhock the feelings of our readers with the detail. 
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My. H. fpeaks of the northeri indian women as the mildeft 
end mot virtuous females he had feen in North America; but 
adds an account of a very fingular practice, not quite confiftent 
with european ideas of chattity. 

p. 12g. ‘* It may appear ftrange, that while I am extolling 
the challity of the northern indian women, I fhould acknowledge 
that itis a very common cuftom among the men of this countr 
to exchange a night’s lodging with each other’s wives. But this 
js fo far from being contidered as an att which is criminal, that 
itis eteemed by them as one of the tlrongelt ties of friendflip 
between two families; and in cafe of the death of either man, 
the other confiders himfelf bound to fupport the children of the 
deceafed. ‘Thofe people are fo far from viewing this engagement 
as amere ceremony, like moft of our chriitian god-fathers and 
god-mothers, who, notwithftanding their vows are made in the 
moit folemn manner, and in the prefence of both God and man, 
fcarcely ever afterward remember what they have promifed, that 
there is not an inflance of a northern indian having once neglected 
the duty which he is fuppofed to have taken upon himfelf to pers 
form. The fouthern indians, with all their bad qualities, are res 
markably humane and charitable to the widows and children of 
departed friends ; and as their fituation and manner of life enable 
them to do more aéts of charity with lefs trouble than falls to the 
lot of a northern indian, few widows or orphans are ever unpro- 
vided for among them. 

‘ Though the northern indian men make no fcruple of having 
two or three fifters for wives at one time, yet they are very pur- 
ticular in obferving a proper diftance in the confanguinity of 
thofe they admit to the above-mentioned intercourfe with their 
wives. ‘Che fouthern indians are lefs fcrupulous on thofe occas 
fions ; among them it is not at all uncommon for one brother to 
make free with another brother’s wife or daughter; but this is 
held in abhorrence by the northern indians.’ 

Having at length reached the copper mine river, Mr. H. fays: 
P.146. ¢ On my arrival here I was not a little furprifed to find 
the river differ fo much from the defcription which the indians 
bad given of it at the fa€tory; for, inftead of being fo large as 
to be navigable for fhipping, as it had been reprefented by then, 
it was at that part fcarcely navigable for an indian canoe, being 
no more than one hundred and eighty yards wide, every where 
full of fhoals, and no lefs than three falls were in fight at fir 
view. 

‘ Near the water’s edge there is fome wood ; but not one tree 
grows on or near the top of the hills between which the river 
runs. There appears to have been formerly a much ‘tg quan- 
tity than there is at prefent; but the trees feem to have been fet 
on fire fome years ago, and, in confequence, there is at prefent 
ten flicks lying on the ground, for one green one which is 
growing belide them. The whole timber appears to have been, 
even in its greateft profperity, of fo crooked and dwarfifh a 
growth as to render it of littke ufe for any purpofe but fire- 
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r.147- ‘ Early inthe morning of the fifteenth, we {et oy 
when I immediately began my furvey, which I continued about 
ten miles down the river, till heavy rain coming on we were 
obliged to put up; and the place where we lay that nicht was 
the end, or edge of the woods, the whole {pace between it ‘and the 
fea being entirely barren hills and wide open marfhes. In the 
courfe of this day's furvey, I found the fiver as full of fhoals as 
the part which I Kad feen before ; ahd in thany places it was fo 
greatly diminifhed in its width, that in our way we paffed by two 
more capital falls. : 

* Early in the morning of the fixteenth, the weather being fine 
and pleatant, | again proceeded with my furvey, and continued it 
for ten miles farther down the river; but ftill found it the fame 
as before, being every where full of falls and fhoals.’ 

p. i162. * LT afterwards purfued my furvey to the mouth of the 
river, which I found all the way fo full of fhoals and falls that it 
was Rot navigable even for a boat, and that it emptied itfelf into 
the fea over a ridge or bar. The tide was then out; but I judged 
from the marks which I faw on the edge of the ice, that it flowed 
about twelve of fourteen feet, which will only reach a little way 
within the river’s mouth. The tide being out, the water in the 
river was perfectly frefh ; but I am certain of its being the fea, 
or fome branch of it, by the quantity of whalebone and feal- 
fkins which the Efquimaux had at. their tents, and alfo by the 
number of feals which | faw on the ice. At the mouth of the 
river, the fea is full of iflands and fhoals, as tar as | could fee 
with the afliilance of a good pocket telefcope. The ice was not 
then broke up, but was' melted away for about three quarters of 
a mile from the main fhore, and to a little diilance round the 
iflands and fhoals. 

* By the time I had completed this furvey, it was about one in 
the morping of the eightcenth ; but in thofe high latitudes, and 
at this feafon of the year, the fun is always at a good height 
above the horizon, fo that we had not only day-ligat, but fun- 
fine the whole night: a thick fog and drizzling rain then came 
on, and finding that neither the river nor fea were likely to be of 
any ufe, I did not think it worth while to wait for fair weather to 
determine the latitude exactly by an obfervation: burt by the ex- 
traordinary care I took in obferving the courfes and diftances 
when I walked from Congecathawhachaga, where I had two good 
obfervations, the latitude may be depended upon within twenty 
miles at the utmoft, For the fake of form, however, after having 
had fome confultation with the indians, I erected a mark, and took 
poffeffion of the coaft, on behalf of the Hudfon’s bay company.’ 

Mr. H., in a large map, which accompanies the work, places 
this river between 70? and 72° of 11. lat. and aboat 120° of We 
longitude, or 25° weit of Prince of Wales’s tort. 

Of the mine, the great obje& of the journey, the traveller 
gives the following difcouraging report ; 

vy. 173- © Aftera fleep of fire or fix hours we once more fet 
out, and walked eighteen or nineteen miles to the fouth fouth 
eait, when we arrived at one of the copper mimes, which ps 
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from the river’s mouth about fouth fouth eaft, diftant about twentye 
pine or thirty miles. 

‘ This mine, if it deferve that appellation, is no more than an 
entire jumble of rocks and gravel, which has beea rent many ways 
by an earthquake. Through thefe ruins there runs a fmall 
river; but no part of it, at the time I was there, was more than 
knee-deep. 

‘ The indians who were the occafion of my undertaking this 
journey, reprefented this mine to be fo rich and valuable, that if 
a factory were built at the river, a flup might be ballatted with 
the oar, initead of ftone ; and that with the fame eafe and difpatch 
as is done with ftones at Churchill river. By their account the 
hills were entirely compofed of that metal, all in handy lumps, 
like a heap of pebbles. But their account differed fo much from 
the truth, that I and almoft all my companions expended near 
four hours in fearch of fome of this metal, with fuch poor fuc- 
cefs, that among us all, only one piece of 6 | fize could be taund. 
This, however, was remarkably good, and weighed above four 
pounds. I believe the capper has tormerly been in much greater 
plenty ; for in many places, beth on the furtace and in the ca- 
vities and crevices of the rocks, th¢ tiones are much tinged with 
verdigrife.’ 

Mr. H.’s narrative of his return from the copper river contains 
fome curious particulars of the manner in which certain con- 
jurers, or doctors, perform cures, They ufe no medicine either 
for internal or external complaints, but, in ordinary cafes, fuck 
the part affected, blow it, and fing to it; and in extraordinary 
cafes, charm away the difeafe by pretending to fwallow knives, 
hatchets, boards, &c., from a notion that fuch feats procure a 
refpite for the paticnt. Our traveller dwells too long upon thefe 
dilly conjurations. Some curious particulars are related concerning 
the aurora borealis of this country. 

P. 223. § The brilliancy of the aurcra borealis, however, and 
of the flars, even withoet the afliltance of the moon, made fome 
amends for that deficiency ; for it was frequently fo light all night, 
that | could fee to read a very fall print. ‘Phe indians make no 
difference between night and day when they are hunting of beaver; 
but thofe xofurxzal lights are always found infufficient for. the 
purpofe of hunting deer or moofe. 

* | do not remember to have met with any travellers into high 
northern latitudes, who remarked their having heard the northern 
lights make any noife in the air as they vary their colours or po- 
fition ; which may probably be owing to the want of pertect 
flence at the time they made their obfervatians on thofe meteors. 
I cay poffitively affirm, that in fi]] nights I have frequently heard 
them make a ruftling and crackling noife, like the waving of a 
large flag ina frefh gale of wind. This is not xecuhiar to the 
Glace of which I am now writing, as I have atid the fame noift 
very plain at Churchi!} river; and in all probability it 1s only 
for want of attention that it has not been heard in every part ot 
the northern hemifphere where they have been known to fhine 
With any cqnfiderable degree of luftre. It is, however, very prow 

able that thefe lights are fometimes much nearer the carth than 
they 
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have feen in fome places fo tall, that birds have built their nets 
ainong the branches. 

‘ Thouch the beaver which build their houfes in lakes and 
other hallo waters, may enjoy a fufficient quantity of their f2- 
yourite element without the ailiflance of a dam, the trouble of 

cting wood and other neceffarics to their habitations without 
the help of a current, muitin fome meafure counterbalance the 
ather advantages which are reaped from fuch a fituation; tor a 
mutt be obferved, that the beaver which build tn rivers and creeks, 
always cut their wood above their houfes, fo that che curreaty 
with little trouble, conveys it to the place required. 

¢ The beaver-houfes are built of the fame materials as their 
dams, and are always proportioned in fize to the number of 
inhabitants, which feildom exceed four old, and fix or eight 
young ones; though, by chance, I have feen above double that 
number. 

‘ Thefe houfes, though not altogether unworthy of admira- 
tion, fail very fhort of the general defcription given of them ; for 
inftead of order or regulation being obferved in rearing them, 
they. are of a much ruder ftru€ture than their dams. 

‘ Thofe who have undertaken to defcribe the infide of beaver- . 
houfes, as having feveral apartments appropriated to various ules ; 
fuch as eating, fleeping, flore-houies tor proviiions, and one fer 
their natural occafions, &c. mutt have been very little acquainted 
with the fubject : or, which is fill worfe, guilty of attempting 
to impofe on the credulous, by reprefenting the greateit falfe- 
hoods as real facts. Many years conflant refidence among the 
indians, during which I had an opportunity of fecing feveral hun- 
dreds ot thofe houfes, has enabled me to affirm that every thing 
of the kind is entirely void of truth; for, notwithftanding the 
fagacity of thofe animals, it has never been obferved that they 
aim at any other conveniencies in their houfes, than to have a 
dry place to lie on; and there they ufualiy eat their victuals, 
which they occafionally take out of the water. 

‘It frequently happens, that fome of the large houfes are 
found to have one or more partitiow, if they deferve that appel- 
lation ; but that is no more than a part of the main building, 
left by the fagacity of the beaver to fupport the roof. On fuch 
Occations it 1s common for thole different apartments, as fome 
are pleafed to call them, to have no communication with each 
other but by water.’ 

P» 232. * To deny that the beaver is poffeffed of a very cone 
fiderably degree of fagacity, would be as abfurd in me, as it is 
in thofe authors who think they cannot allow them too much. I 
thall willingly grant them their full {hare ; but it is impoflible for 
any one to conceive how, or by what means, a beaver, whofe full 
height when ftanding ereétdoes not excecd two fect and a half, 
or three feet at mot, and whofe fore-paws are not much larger 
than a half-crown piece, can * drive flakes as thick as a man’s 
g into the ground three or four feet deep.” Their «* wateling 
thofe ttakes with twigs,’ is equally abfurd ; and their “ plaifter- 
ing the infide of their houfes with a compofition of mud and 
caw, and {wimmiag with mud and itunes on their tails,” are still 
more 
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more incredible. The form and fize of the animal, notwithftand 
iny all its fagacity, will not admit of its performing fuch feats ; 
and it would be as impoflible for a beaver to ufe its tail as 4 
trowel, except on the furface of the ground on which it walks 
as it would have been for fir James ‘Thornhill to have painted the 
dome of St. Paul’s cathedral without the ailittance of feaffolding, 
The joints of their tail will not admit of their turning it over 
sheir backs on any occafion whatever, as it has a natural inclina- 
tion to bend downwards ; and it is not without fome confiderable 
exertion that they can keep it trom trailing on the ground. This 
being the cate, they cannot fit erect like a fquirrel, which is their 
common pofture; particularly when eating, or when they are 
cleaning themielves, as a cat or fquirrel does, without having 
their tails bent forward between their legs; and which may not 
improperly be called their trencher. 

* So fav are the beaver from driving fakes into the ground when 
building their houfes, that they lay moit of the wood crofswife, 
aud nearly horizontal, and without any other order than that of 
leaving a hollow or cavity in the middle ; when any unneceffary 
branches project inward, they cut them off with their teeth, and 
throw them in among the reft, to prevent the mud from falling 
through the roof. It is a miltaken notion, that the wood-work 
3s firft completed and then plaiftered ; for the whole of their houfes, 
as well as their dams, arc from the foundation one mafs of wood 
and mud, mixed with ftones, if they can be procured. ‘The mud 
is always taken from the edge of the bank, or the bottom of the 
creek or pond, near the door of the houfe; and though their 
fore-paws are fo fmall, vet it is held clofe up between them, under 
their throat, that they carry both mud and ftones ; while they 
always drag the wood with their teeth. 

« All their work is executed in the night: and they are fo ex 
peditious in completing ir, that in the courfe of one night I have 
known them to have collected as much mud at their houtes as 
to have amounted to fome thoufands of their little handfuls : and 
when any mixture of grafs oy ftraw has appeared in it, it has been 
moft affuredly, mere chance, owing to the nature of the ground 
trom which they had taken it. As to their defignedly making 4 
compolition for that purpofe, it is entirely void of truth. 

‘ [tis a great piece of policy in thofe animals, to covery o 
plaiiter, asit is ufually called, the outfide of their houfes every fall 
with frefh mud, and as late as poflible in the autuma, even when 
the froit becomes pretty fevere : as by this means it foon freezes 
as hard as a ttone, and prevents their common enemy,.the quique- 
hatch, from diflurbing them during the winter. And as they are 
frequently feen to walk over their work, and fometimes to give 4 
flap with their tail, particularly when plunging into the watels 
this has, without doubt, given rife to the vulgar opinion that they 
ufe their tails as a trowel, with which they plaitter their — 
whereas that flapping of the tail is no more than a cutlom, Wal" 
they always preferve, even when they become tame and domeltic, 
and more particularly fo when they are itartled. 

* Their food chiefly confifts of a large root, fomethi 
bling a cabbage-iislk, which grows at the bottom of the la 
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svers The e. alfo the bark of trees, particularly that of the 
poplar, birch, and willow ; but the ice preventing them from 
getting to the land in winter, they have not any barks to feed 
upon during that feafon, except that of fuch fticks as they cut 
down in fummer, and throw into the water oppofite the doors 
of their houfes ; and as they generally cat a great deal, the roots 
above mentioned conititute a chief part of their food during the 
winter. In fummer they vary their diet, by eating various kinds 
of herbage, and fuch berries as grow near their haunts during 
that feafon. 

‘When the ice breaks up in the fpring, the beaver always 
leave their houfes, and rove about the whole fummer, probably 
in fearch ot a more commodious fituation; but in cafe of not 
fucceeding in their endeavours, they return again to their old 
habitations a little before the fall of the leaf, and lay in their 
wiriter flock of woods. They feldom begin to repair the houfes 
till the froftt commences, and never furntth the outer-coat till the 
cold is pretty fevere, as hath been already mentioned. 

‘When they fhift their habitations, or when the increafe of 
their number renders it neceflary to make fome addition to their 
houfes, or to erect new ones, they begin felling the wood for 
thefe purpofes early in the fummer, but feldom begin to build 
till the middle or latter end of auguft, and never complete their 
houfes ull the cold weather be fet in.’ 

An entertaining chapter is added, containing a farther account 
of the northern indians, their country, manufa€tures, cuftoms, 
&e.; from which we fhall fele& a few particulars. 

p. 332. © When two parties of thofe indians meet, the cere- 
monies which pafs between them are quite different from thofe 
made ufe of in Europe on fimilar oceafions ; for when they ad- 
vanee within twenty or thirty yards of each other, they make a 
full halt, and in general fit or lie down on the ground, and do 
not {peak for fome minutes. At length one of them, generally an 


poe oe .. ‘ . e . 
eiderly man, if any be in company, breaks filence, by acquaint- 


ing the other party with every misfortune that has befallen him 
and his companions trom the lait time they had feen or heard ot 
each other; and alfo of all deaths and other calamities that have 
befallen any other indians during the fame period, at leaft as many 
particulars as have come to his knowledge. 
_* When the firft has finifhed his oration, another aged orator 
(it there be any) belonging to the other party relates, in like man- 
ner, all the bad news that has come to his knowledge ; and both 
fre never fuilto plead poverty and famine on all occafions. 
t thofe orations contain any news that in the leatt affect the other 
party, itis not long before fome of them begin to figh and fob, 
and toon after break out into a loud cry, which is generally ac- 
companied by moit of the grown perfons of both fexes; and 
ometimes it is common to fee them all, men, women, and chil- 
dren, in one univerfal howl. The youny girls, in particular, are 


6 


often very obliging on thofe occafions ; for I never remember to 
have feen a crying match (as I called it) but the greatett part of 
the company affitted, althouch fome of them had no other reafon 
for it, but that of feeing their companions do the fame. Wheu 
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the firit tranfports of grief fubfide, they advance by degrees, and 
both parties mix with each other, the men always affociating with 
the men, and the women with the women. If they have any to« 
bacco among them, the pipes are paffed round pretey freely, and 
the convertation foon becomes general. As they are on their 
firft meeting acquainted with all the bad news, they have by this 
time nothing lefe but good, which in ceneral has fo far the pres 
dominance over the former, that in lefs than half an hour no- 
thing but fmiles and cheerfulnefs are to be feen in every face ; 
and if they be not really in want, itmall prefents of provitions, 
ammunition, and other articles, often take place; fometimes 
merely as a gift, but more frequently by way of trying whether 
they cannot get a greater prefent.’ 

P. 343- * Religion has not as yet begun to dawn among the 
northern indians ; for though their conjurors do indeed fing fongs, 
and make long fpeeches, to fome beafts and birds of prey, as alfo 
to imaginary beings, which they fay afiit them in performing 
cures on the fick, yet they, as weilas their credulous neighbours, 
are utterly deftitute of every idea of practical religion. It is 
true, fome of them will reprimand their youth for talking difre- 
fpeétfully of particular beafts and birds; but it is done with fo 
little energy, as to be often retorted back in derifion. Neither is 
this, nor their cuftom of not killing wolves and quiquehatches, 
univerfally obferved, and thofe who do it can only be viewed 
with more pity and contempt than the others; for I always found 
it arofe merely from the greater degree of confidence which they 
had in the fupernatural power of their conjurors, which induced 
them to believe, that talking lightly or difrefpectfully of any 
thing they feemed to approve, would materially affect their health 
and bappinefs in this world: andI never found any of them that 
had the leait idea of futurity. Matonabbee, without one excep- 
tion, was a man of as clear ideas in other matters as any thatl 
ever faw : heswas not only a perfect matter of the fouthern indian 
language, and their belief, but could tell a better flory of our 
faviour’s birth and life, than one half of thofe who call them- 
felves chriilians; yet he always declared to me, that neither he, 
nor any of his countrymen, had an idea of a future ftate. Though 
he had been taught to look on things of this kind as ufelefs, bis 
own good fenfe had taught him to be an advocate for univerlal 
toleration; and I have feen him feveral times affift at fome of the 
moft facred rites performed by the fouthern indians, apparently 
with as much cae as if he had given as much credit to them 4 
they did: and with the fame liberality of fentiment he would, I 
am perfuaded, have affitted at the altar of a chriftian church, or 
in a jewith fynagogue; not with a view to reap any advantage 
himfelf, but merely, as he ebferved, to affiit others who believed 
in fuch ceremonies. : 

* Being thus defitute of all religious control, thefe people 
have, to ufe Matonabbec’s own words, ** nothing to do but cou- 
fule their own intereft, inclinations, and pa‘fions ; and to pats 
through this world with as much eafe and contentment as pom 
fible, without any hopes of reward, or painful fear of punifhmenty 
oa the aext.” In this ftate of miud they ave, when in property: 
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The happieft of mortals ; for nothing but perfonal or family cala- 
mities can ditturb their tranquillity, while tnisfortunes of the leffer 
kind fit light onthem. Like mott other uncivilized people, they 
bear bodily pain with great fortitude, though in that refpe& I 
cannot think them equal to the fouthern indians. 

‘Old ave is the greateft calamity that can befal a northern 
indian ; tor when he is patt labour, he is neglected, and treated 
with great difrefpeét, even by his own children, ‘They not only 
ferve him laft at meals, but generally give him the coarielt and 
worft of the victuals: and fuch of the ikins as they do not chufe 
to wear, are made up in the clumfieft manner into clothing for 
their aged parents ; who, as they had, in all probability, treated 
their fathers and mothers with the fame neglett, in their turns, 
fubmitted patiently to their lot, even without a murmur, knows 
ing it to be the common misfortune attendant on old age; fo that 
they may be faid to wait patiently for the melancholy hour when, 
being no longer capable of walking, they are to be left alone, to 
flarve, and perith for want. This, however fhocking and unnas 
tural it may appear, is neverthelefs fo common, that, among thofe 
people, one halt at leat of the aged perfons of both iexes abfo- 
lutely die in this miferable condition. 

‘ The northern indians call the aurora borealis, ed-thin; that 
is, deer*: and when that meteor is very bright, they fay that 
deer is plentiful in that part of the atmofphere; but they have 
never yet extended their ideas fo far as to entertain hopes of tafte 
ing thofe celeftial animals. 

‘Befide this filly notion, they are very fuperflitious with refpect 
tothe exiftence of feveral kinds of fairies, called by them nant e-na, 
whom they frequently fay they fee, and who are fuppofed by them 
to inhabit the different elements of earth, fea, and air, according 
to their feveral qualities. ‘To one or other of thofe fairies they 
ufually attribute any change in their circumftances, either for the 
better or worfe ; and as they are led into this way of thinking 
entircly by the art of the conjurors, there is no fuch thing ag 
any general mode of belief; tor thofe jugglers differ fo much 
from each other in their accounts of thefe beings, that thofe who 
believe any thing they fay, have little to do but to change their 
opinions according to the will and caprice of the conjurer, who 
is almoit daily relating fome new whim, or extraordinary event, 
which, he fays, has been revealed to him in a dream, or by fome 
ot his favourite fairies, when on a hunting excurfion.’ 


be conan? 





** Their ideas in this refpect are founded on a principle one 
Would not imagine. Experience has fhewn them, that when a 
hairy deer-fkin is brifkly ftroked with the hand in a dark night, 
tt will emit many {parks of electrical fire, as the back of a cat 
will. The idea which the fouthern indians lave of this meteor 
8 equally romantic, though more plealing, as they believe it to 
the {pirits of their departed friends dancing in the clouds 
and when the aurora borealis is remarkably bright, at which time 
they vary moil in colour, form, and fituation, they fay, their dee 


d friends are very merry.’ 
ot» The 
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The work concludes with fome account of the principal 
quadrupeds and birds of thefe northern regions, which, thouoh 
not perfectly fcientifical, will not be unacceptable to pat. 
ralitts. 
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Aer. The Life of Milton, In Three Parts. To evhi.), , 
added, ea es on the Origin of Paradife Lof? : With 
pendix. By William Hayley, Ety. gto. 360p. Pr, 15s, 

oards. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 

PoLrricaL prejudice never appears more juftly reprchenfible, 
than when it attempts to caft a veil over diflinguifhied merit, and 
hoads exalted characters with obloguy. To thofe who have ad- 
mired not only the genius, but the virtues of Milton, it mut 
have been an occafion of much regret, that the delineation of 
his character fhould lately have fallen into the hands of a writer, 
whofe talents could not fail to tiamp a certain dearce of authority 
on his decilion, but whote inveterate antipathy to every thing 
allied to republicanifin rendered him incapable of paying a jutt 
and diberal tribute to the memory of an enemy to the Stuarts, 
though that enemy was the writer of Paradife Loft. Nothing 
reflects more difcredit on the name of Dr. Johnfon, than the 
credulity with which he embraces every tale, which feems in the 
leait degree to carnifh the luttre of Milton’s reputation, and the 
perverfity with which he labours to exhibit his charatter in an 
unfavourable light, and to put the worft conttrudtion upon his 
actions. In thele circumfances, every impartial triend to ment 
muft be pkeafed to fee the defence of Milton undertaken by 4 
writer fo eminently qualified tor the rafk as Mr. Hayley. 

A life written with the particular view of wiping off afperfon 
will, of courle, Have the appearance of panegyric. But, though 
Mr. H. often {peaks in the tone of an advocate, he never torgets 
the duty of a taithtal biographer. ‘The principal object of this 
work is not to confirm the general fuifrage, by which Milton has 
been declared pxe-eminent in the firtl clais of poets, but to render 
juftice to his perfonal virtues. In executing this defign, the 1 
genious author has contrived to throw an air of novelty over 
a fubjc@ already frequently difeufled, and to give a degree Oo 
intereit and illuitration to the lite of Milton, which it has not 
hitherto received, by weaving into his narrative felections ot verle 
and profe from the writings of Milton, particularly of thofe pal 
fages in which he has fpoken of himfeif, and which are peculiarly 
fuited to fhow his native difpofition, and thus to remove the 
mifiakes which have been entertained concerning his charatter. 
Though Mr. H.’s poetical talents would, doubtleis, have enabled 
him to give an elegant tranflation of the latin and italian veries 
which he has quoted, he has modetily chofen to prefent the pai 
faves to the Englifla reader, in what he juftly calls ‘ the elegant 


and {pirited vertion® of Mr. Cowper. For Mr. Cowper's 
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mifion to tranferibe any part of the Complete tranflation of 
Milron’s Latin and Itahan Poetry, with which thai gentleman, 
fo defervedly admired as an original poet of diftinguilhed merit, 


will fhortly oblige the world, Mr. lH. politely makes his acknowe- 
fledements; at the fame time expreiing, in glowing terms of 
cileem and aitedtion, the high value he fets on Mr. Cowper’s 
f iendthip. Such cordi uity, between members ef a body pro- 


verbially charadtedaed as irritabile genus, is hichly pleafiny. 
Many other proofs of Mr. H.’s candid {pirit, and frien: Aly temper, 
will be found in this work, particularly in a dedication, of con- 
fiderable length, to Dr. WV arton, where eafy urbanity appears 
happily united with correct tafte and found judgment. Phis 
character may, indecd, be applied with equal propriety to the 
whole work, in-which the author’s patient rood-bumour is feldom 
interrupted oven by Johnton’s rugged iHiberali ity. Though we 
cannot follow Mr. H. through every part of his apology for 
Milton, we mutt not deny our ‘readers the gratification of perufing 
fome pafflages, in which the author has, we think, very fuccefs- 
fully repelled the invidious reflections thrown upon Milron’s 
perfonal character, by the celebrated writer of the Lives of the 
Poets. 

From the fir? part of the Life, which brings Milton to the 
thirty-fecand year of his age, when he returned from his foreign 
tour, we fhall felec&t two ipecimens of Mr. Cowper's verfion. 
As a complete refutation of the injurious affertion, that Milton 
hated all whom he was required to obey, Mr. H. quotes an 
elegy ttrongly expreflive of refpect and coutiornete, addreffed to 
his domeftic tutor, Mr. Thomas Young. The lines Vivit ii an- 
que, &c. are thus rendered: Pp. 10. 


There lives, deep learn’d, and primirively jul, 
A taithtul tteward of his Chrittian trutt; 
My friend, and favourite inmate of my heart, 
That now is force’d to want its better part. 
What mountains now, and feas, alas! how wide! 
Me trom my other, dearer felf divide ! 
Dear as the fage, renown *d for moral truth, 

‘To the prime {pirit of the Attic youth! 
Dear as the Stagyrite to Aminon’s fon, 
Fis pupil, who difdain’d the world he won! 
Nor fo did Chiron, or fo Phanix fhine, 
In young Achilles’ eyes, as he in mine: 
Firit led by him, thro’ fwect Aonian fhade 
Each facred haunt of Pindus I furvey ds 
i xplor’d the fountain, and the Mule my vide, 
Thrice fteep’d my hips in the Caftatian tide.’ 


One of Milton’s italian fornets, contains 2 fincular and fpirired 
C—O 4 - , 
iketch of his own charaéter: we {hall copy it wit hb Mr. Cowper’s 
tranilation: p. 42. 


* Giovane piano, e femplicetto amante 
Poi che tuggir ine ftetio in dubbie fono, 
Madonna a voi del mio cuor |’ humil dono 
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Fard divoto; io certo a prove tante 
L’ hebbi fedele, intrepido, coftante, 
De penfieri leggiadri accorto, e buong ; 
Quando rugge 11 gran mondo, e icocca il tuono, 
S’ arma di fe, e d’ intero diamante ; 
Tanto del forfe, e d’ invidia ficuro, 
Di timori, e fperanze, al popol ufe, 
Quanto d’ingegno, e d’ alto valor vago, 
E di cetra fonora, e delle mufe; ; 
Sol troverete in tal parte men duro, 
Ove’ amor mife |’ infanabil ago. 


* Enamour’d, artlefs, young, an foreign ground, 
Uncertain whether from myfelf to fly, 
To thee, dear lady, with an humble figh, 
Let me devote my heart, which | have found 
By certain proofs, not few, intrepid, found, 
Good, and additted to conceptions high : 
When tempett fhakes the world, and fires the tky, 
It refts in adamant, felf wrapt around, 
As fafe from envy and from outrage rude, 
From hopes and fears that vulgar minds abufe, 
As fond ot genius, and fixt folitude, | 
Of the refounding lyre, and every mufe: 
Weak you will find it in one only part, 
Now piere’d by love’s immedicable dart.” 








Upon the difgraceful ttory, which Johnfon affects to be afhamed 
to relate, of Milton’s having fuffered corporal punitihment at the 
Univerfity, Mr. H. thus remarks, p. 16. 

* In confirmation of this incident, which appears improbable 
though fupported by Mr. Warton, the biographical critic alledges 
the following paflage from the firft Elegy: | 





¢ Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revifere Camum, 
Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor; 

Nec duri libet ufque minas perferre magifirl, 
Ceteraque ingenio non fubeunda meo. 


* Nor zeal nor duty now my fteps impel 
To reedy Cam and my forbidden cell ; 
*Tis time that 1 a pedant’s threats difdain, 
And fly from wrongs my foul will ne’er fuftain.’ 


* Dr. Johnfon confiders thefe expreffions as an abfolute proof, 
that Milton was obliged to undergo this indignity ; but they 
may fuggeft a very different idea. From all the light we can 
obtain concerning this anecdote, it feems molt probable, that 
Milton was threatened, indeed, with what he confidered as 3 
punifhment, not only difhonourable but unmerited: that his 
manly {fpirit difdained to fubmit to it; and that he was therelore 
obliged to sogunter in a fhort exile from Cambridge.’ | 












r. H. clofes the firft part of his work with the following g¢& 


neral encomium on the early period of the poet’s life: P. 52+. 
* We have now attended him to the middle ftage of his life, 
at which it may not be improper to paufe, and makes few 





marks 
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marks on the years that are paffed, and thofe that are yet im 
profpect. We behold him, at the are of thirty-two, recalled 
to England, from a foreign excurfion of improvement and de« 
licht, by a manly fenfe of what he owed to his country in a 
feafon of difficulty and danger. His thoughts and condu& 
on this occafion are the more noble and becoming, as all hie 
preceding years had been employed in forming, tor the moft 
important purpofes, a firm and lofty mind, and in furnifhing it 
abundantly with whatever might be ufeful and honourable to 
himfelf and others, in the various exigencies and viciflitudes 
both of private and public life. We have traced him through 
a long courfe of infantine, academical, domettic, and foreign 
fludy ; we have feen him diftinguifhed by application, docility, 
and genius; uncommonly attached to his inftructors, and mott 
amiably grateful to his parents ; in friendfhip, ardent and tleady ; 
in love, though tender not intemperate; as a poet, fenfible ot 
his rare mental endowments, yet peculiarly modeit in regard to 
his own produ¢tions ; enamoured of glory, yet as ready to beftow 
as anxious to merit praife ; in his perfon and manners fo fafhioned 
to prepoffefs all men in his favour, that even foreigners gave 
him credit for thofe high hterary atchievements, which were 
to fhed peculiar luftre on his latter days, and confidered him 
already as a man, of whom his country might be ‘proud. 

‘With fuch accomplifhments, and fuch expe€tations in his 
behalf, Milton returned to England. ‘The fubfequent portion 
of his life, however gloomy and tempeftuous, will be found to 
correfpond, at leaft in the clofe of it, with the radiant promife 
of his youth. We fhall fee him deferting his favourite haunts 
of Parnaffus, to enter the thorny paths of ecclefiaftical and po- 
litical diffention: his principles as a difputant will be condemned 
and approved, according to the prevalence of oppofite and irre 
concilable opinions, that fluctuate in the world; but his upright 
confittency of conduct deferves applaufe from all honett and 
candid men of every perfuafion. ‘The Mufe, indeed, who had 
bleft him with fingular endowments, and given him fo lively a 
fenfe of his being conftituted a poet by nature, that when he 
wrote not verfe, he had the ute (to borrow his own forcible ex- 
preflion) ** but of his left hand;’? the Mufe alone might have a 
night to reproach him with having atted againft inward con- 
viction; but could his Mufe have vifibly appeared to reprove his 
defertion of her fervice in a parental remonttrance, he might have 
aniwered her, as the young Harry of Shakefpear anfwers the tender 
and keen reproot of hissroyal father, 


‘© T will redcem all this, 
‘© And in the clofing of fome glorious dav 
*¢ Be bold to tell you that Jam your fon.” 


The fecond part of the work relates to the particulars of 
Milton’s lite, from the time when he undertook the office of a 
preceptor, till his releafe from imprifonment in 1660. In order 
to refute the contemptuous farcafm of Johnfon, on Milton’s plan 
of education, Mr. H, quote paflages from his writings to ah 
Ji 4 tha 
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that his ideas on this fubje& were truly Socratic. Concerpino 
Milton’s controverfial writings in theology, his biographer to \ 
owns, that there are in them ¢ fome paflages, which muj be 
read with concern by his moft paflionate admirers ;? byt adds 
that * even the gloom and feverity of thefe are compenfated we 
fuch occafional flafhes of ardent fancy, of found argument, and 
of fublime devotion, as may extort commendation even from 
readers who love not the author.’ In the treatifes on divorce 
occafioned by the author’s unhappy marriage, Mr. H. not only 
vindicates the purity of the writer’s intention, but admires the 
Lberality of ais views. On Milton’s Areopagitica, a fpeech for 
the liberty of unlicenfed printing, our author makes the tollowing 
judicious and liberal obfervations: p. 88. 

* Had the author of the Paradife Loft left us no compofition 
but his Areopagitica, he would be {till entitled to the affectionate 
veneration of every Englifhman, who exults in that intellectual 
light, which is the nobleft characteriftic of his country, and for 
which England is chiefly indebted to the liberty of the prefs. 
Our conftant advocate for freedom, in every department ot life, 
vindicated this moft important privilege with a mind fully fenfible 
of its value; he poured all his heart into this vindication, and, 
to fpeak of his work in his own energetic language, we may juflly 
call it, what he has defined a good book to be, ** the precious life- 
blood of a mafter fpirit, embalmed and treafured up on purpofe 
to a life beyond life.” 

* His late biographer, inftead of praifing Milton for a fervice 
fo honourably rendered to literature, feems rather defirous ot 
annihilating its merit, by dire€ting his farcaftic animofity againt 
the liberty of the prefs. ‘* It feems not more reafonable,” 
fays Johnfon, ‘* to leave the right of printing unreftrained, 
becaufe writers may be afterwards cenfured, than it would be to 
fleep with doors unbolted, becaufe by our laws we can hang a 
thicf.”’ ; 

¢ This is fervile fophiltry ; the author’s illuftration of a thief 
may be turned againt himfelf. To fuffer no book to be pub- 
lifhed without a licenfe, is tyranny as abfurd as it would be to 
futicr no traveller to pafs along the highway without producing 
a certificate that he is not a rebber.’ 

Milton wrote his Iconoclaftes, or Image breaker, to counteract 
the effect ef the famous book intitled, Icon Bafilike, or the Royal 
Image. Remarking on this work, Johnfon has brought againtt 
Milton the heavy charge of difhone!ly in interpolating intothe!con 
Bafilike a prayer taken from Sidney’s Arcadia. This charge 
has produced the following fpirited and decifive, but at the fame 
time very candid, detence. p. 102. ? ag 

‘A fimple queftion will fhow the want of candour in this 
attempt to impeach the moral credit of Milton. By whom 1s he 
fufpected of this difhoneity ? His fevere biographer finks the 
name of his own old and difhonourable affociate in depreciating - 
Milton, and does not inform us that it was the infamous Lauder, 
who, having failed to blaft the reputation of the poet, with equal 


impotence and fury purfued his attack againit the probity of oo 
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man in an execrable pamphlet entitled ‘* King Charles the Firt 
vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarifm brought againit him 
by Milton, and Milton himtelf convicted of Forgery.’ 2? Inilead of 
naming Lauder, who perfitted in trying to fubttantiate this moit 
improbable charge, Jotnfon would infidioutly lead us to belie vey 
that the refpect: ible Dr, Birch fupported it, thouch Birch, who 
had 1 indeed printed, in the appendix to his Life ot Milton, the 

idle tory which Lauder urges as a proof of Multon’s impotture, 
had properly reyeRed that itory trom the improved edition of his 
work, and honourably united with another candid biographer of 
the poet, the learned bilhop of Briftol, in deck aring that * fuch 
contemptible evidence 1s not to be adimitted againft a man, who 
h ad a foul above being culty of fo mean an iiton, ” 

There are fome calumnies fo utterly defpicable and abfurd, 
that to refute them elaborately is almoii a diferace : did not the 
calumny I am now fpeaking of belong to this defeription, it 
might be bere obferved, that a writer who publithed remarks on 
Johnfon’s Lite of Milton, in which the afperity of that bio- 
grapher is oppofed with fuperior afperity, has proved, with eo 
arguments, the futility of the charge in quettion. Inttead « 
repeating thefe, let me obferve, that the attempt of Sadan to 
revive a bafe and iufhiciently refuted imputation againit the great 
author whote lite he was writing, is one of the moit extraordin: ary 
roots that literature can exhibit how tar the virulence of po- 
ttical hatred may pervert a powertul mind, even amiad which 
makes moral truth its principal purfuit, and alliduoufly labours 
to be juit. This remark is not made in enmity to Johnfon, but 
tofhew how cautious the moft cultivated underitanding fhould 
be in watching the influence of any hottile prejuc dice. Milton 
himfclf may be alfo urged as an example to entorce the fame 
caution; for though he was certainly no impotior in imputing 
the prayer in queftion to the king, yet his conlidering the khing’s 
ufe of itas an offence againit heaven, is a pitiable abfurdity . 
an at furdity as glaring as it would be to affirm, that the divine 
poet is himfelf protane in afligning to a fpecch of the Alinighty, 
in his poem, the two following vertfes : 


*-Son of my bofom, fon who art alone 
My word, my wifdom, and effectual might —— 


Becaufe they are partly borrowed from a line in V irgil, addrefled 
by a heathen goddefs to her child : 


. ’ 
‘ Nate, mex vires, mea magna potentia folus.”” 


* The heat of political animofity could thus t hrow a mift over 
the bricht intellects of Milton; yet his Iconoclattes, taken all 
ote ether, a noble effort ot manly reafon; it eens agg > ia 
ittitious faint, who affure div had no pretention to the title ’ 

Joh nion’s accufatioa again tt Milton, of adulation and fer wiley 
to the ufurper, is very fully and fatistactorily retuted: this part 
of the detence wi. particularly claim the reuder’s attertion, but 
i$ too long to be inferted in this place. We mutt nor, however, 
pals over the following fpirited reply to the two injurious re- 
tections of Dr. Jobnfon, Pe VST 
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** This darknefs (fays Jobnfon) had his eyes been better tm 

oyed, had undoubtedly deferved compatfion.” What! had 
Milton no title to compaflion for his perfonal calamity, becuufe 
he had nobly facrificed his oem to what he eltcemed an important 
difcharge of his public duty ?—Oh egregious morality! to which 
no techng heart can fubfcribe. No, fay his implacable enemie 
he loft his eyes in the vindication of wickednets: but admittin 
their affertion in its full force, juftice and humanity ftill contend, 
that, inftead of diminifhing, it rather doubles his claim to com. 
pation ; to fuffer in a fpirited defence of guilt, that we miftake 
and e¢iteem as virtue, ts, perhaps, of all pitiable misfortunes, 
what a candid and confiderate mind fhould be mot willing to 
ity. 

* But Johnfon proceeds to fay, * of evil tongues for Milton 
to complain required impudence at leaft equal to his other 
powers; Milton, whofe warmeft advocates muft allow, that he 
never fpared any afperity of reproach or brutality of infolence.” 

‘ Theie are, perhaps, the moft bitter words that were ever 
applied by an author, iluftrious himfelf for great talents, and 
fiill more for chriftian virtue, to a character pre-eminent in 
genius and in piety. By fhewing to what a marvellous degree 
avery cultivated and deyout mind may be exafperated by party 
rare, may they ferve to caution every fervid fpirit againft that 
outrageous animolity, which a difference of fentiment in politics 
aud relizion is fo apt to produce. It would feem almoft an 
affront to ghe memory of Milton to vindicate him elaborately 
from a charge, whofe very words exhibit fo palpable a violation 
of decency and truth. 

* His coldett advocates, inftcad of allowing that he never {pared 
any brutality cf infolence, may rather contend, that bis native 
tendernefs of heart, and very graceful education, rendered it 
hardly poffible for him at any time to be infolent and brutal, 
We would hare been wonderful indeed, had he not written with 
fome degree of afperity, when his antagonift Salmatius afferted, 
that he ought to fuffer an rgaominious and excruciating death, 
Avainit the unfortunate (but not innecent) Charles the Firft, he 
exprefsly declares, that he publifthed nothing ull after his deceafe; 
and that he meant not, as he fays in ene of his Latin works, to 
infult the manes of the king, is indeed evident to an unpreju- 
diced yeader, from the following very beautiful and athetic 
fentence, with which he beeins his an{wer to the Eikon Bafilike: 

“ To defcant on the misfortunes of a perfon fallen from fo 
hich a dignity, who hath alfo paid his final debt, both to nature 
and his faults, is neither of itfelf a thing commendable, nor 
the intention of this difcourfe.’? Thofe who fairly confider the 
exafperated tkate of the contending parties, when Milton wrote, 
and compare bis political compofitions with the favage ribaldry 
of his opponents, hawever miftaken they may think him i bis 
ideas of government, will yet find more reafon to admire his 
temper than to condemn his afperity. , 

‘If ina quiet ftudy, at a very advanced period of fi 
ata diftance ef more than a century frem tiie days of 
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Hayley’s Life of Milton, 475 
public ; if a philofopher fo fituated could be burricd by political 
heat to fpeak of Milton with fuch harfh intemperance of lan- 
suace, though writing under the triendly title of his biographer, 
with what indulgence ought we to view that afperity in Miltog 
himfelf, which arofe from the immediate preffure of public op- 

refion and of private outrage ; for his fpirit had been inflamed, 
not only by the fight of many national yexations, but by —s 
his own moral charatter attacked with the molt indecent an 
execrable calumny that can excite the indignation of infulted 
virtue.’ 

Mr. H. clofes this part of the life with the following general 
remarks. P. 1686 . 

‘Jn this fortunate efcape from the grafp of triumphant and 
yindittive power, Milton may be confidered as terminating his 
olitical life: commencing at his return from the continent, it 
bad extended to a period of twenty years; in three of thefe he 
had been affi€ted with partial but increaling blindpefs, and in 
fix he had been utterly blind. His exertions in this period of 
his life had expofed him to infinite obloquy, but his gencrous 
and enlightened country, whatever may be the ftate of her poli- 
tical opinions, will remember, with becoming equity and pride, 
that the fublimeit of her poets, though te as he certainly 
was by extraordinary pretenders to public virtue, and fubject to 
great illufion in his ideas of government, is entitled to the firlt 
of encomiums, the praife of being truly an honett man; fince 
it was affurcdly his conftant aim to be the fteady difinterctted 
adherent and encomiaft of truth and juftice; hence we find him 
continually difplaying thofe internal bleflings, which have been 
happily called, ** the clear witnefles of a benign nature,” an jn- 
nocent confcicnce, and a fatistied underilanding. 

‘Such is the imperfection of human exittence, that miftaken 
Rotions and principles are perfeétly compatible with clevation, 
integrity, and fatisfaction of mind. ‘The writer mutt be a flave 
of prejudice, or a fycophant to power, who would reprefeat 
Milton as deficient in any of thefe noble endowments. Even 
Addifon feems to lofe his rare Chriftian candour, and Hume 
his philofophical precifion, when thefe two celebrated though 
very different authors fpeak harfhly of Milton's political gha- 
rater, without paying due acknowledement to the re¢ticude of 
his heart.’ <4 
_The third part of this work defcribes the la years of Milton's 
ite, after the termination of his political career. It is chiefly 
Cccupied in narrating domeflic incidents, which, as the bio- 
gtapher remarks, afford an animating example of the noble ufe 
towhich a cultivated and religious mind may convert even de- 
Clining life, though embittered by a variety of afflictions, and 
darkened by perfonal calamity. From this part we have only 
fom to quote a few ef the author’s concluding remarks, from 
Which it will appear, that thopgh a zealous apologilt tor Milton, 
¢18 by no means indiferiminately his panegyrift. | 

?. 217. © There can hardly be any contemplation more painful, 
than to dwell on the virulent exceiles of cminent and good 

| | men 5 
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47 BIOGRAPHY, 
men; yet the utility of fuch contemplation may be equal to its 
pain. What mildnefs and candour fhould it not infil into ordi. 
nary mortals to obferve, that even genius and virtue weaken their 
title to reipect, in proportion as they recede trom that evangelical 
charity, which fhould influence every man in his judgment of 
another. 

‘ The ftrength and the acutenefs of fenfation, which partly 
conititute genils, have a great tendency to produce virulence, 
if the mind is not perpetually on its guard againtt that fubtle, 
infinuating, and corrofive pailion, hatred againft all whofe opi- 
nions are oppofite toour own. Johnfon profefled, in one of his 
letters, to love a good hater; and in the latin correfpondence of 
Milton, there are words that imply a fimilarity of fentiment ; 
they both thought there might be a fanctified bitternefs, to ufe 
an expreflion of Milton, towards political and religious oppo- 
nents; vet furcly thefe two devout men were both wrong, and 
both in fome degree unchriftian in this principle. To what fine 
cular iniquities of judgment fuch a principle may lead, we might, 
perhaps, have had a molt ftriking, and double proof, had it been 
poilible for theie two energetic writers to exhibit alternately 
a portrait of each other. Milton, adorned with every griceful 
endowment, highly and holily accomplithed as he was, appears, 
in the dark colouring of Johnfon, a moft unamiable being; but 
could he revifit earth in his moral character, with a wifh to re- 
taliate, what a piciure might be drawn, by that fublime and of- 
fended genius, ef the great moralilt, who has treated him with 
fuch excefs of afperity. The patiions are powerful colouriits, 
und marvellous adepts in the art of exaggeration; but the 
portraits executed by love (famous as he is for overcharging 
them) are infinitely more faithful to nature, than gloomy fketches 
from the heavy hand of hatred; a paflion not to be trufled or 
indulged even in minds of the higheft purity or power; fince 
hatred, though it may enter the field of conteft under the bannet 
of juflice, yet generally becomes fo blind and outrageous, from 
the heat of contention, as to execute, in the name of virtue, the 
worit purpofes of vice. Hence arifes that fpecies of calumny 
the moit to be regretted, the calumny lavifhed by men of talent: 
and worth on their equals or fuperiors, whom they have ralhly 
and blindly hated for a difference in opinion. To fuch hatres 
the tervid and oppofite characters, who gave rife to this obfer- 
vation, were both more inclined, perhaps, by nature and bj 
habit, than chriftianity can allow. The freedom of theie 1 
marks on two very great, and equally devour, though different 
writers, may poflibly offend the partizans of both: in that cae 
my confolation will be, that I have endeavoured to {peak of them 
with that temperate, though undaunted fincerity, which may 
fatisty the fpirit of each in a purer ftate of exiftence. These a 
one charatterillic in Milton, which ought to be confidered # 
the chief fource of his happinefs and of his fame; | fnean 4. 
early and perpetual attachment to religion. It mutt gra 
every chriftian to reflect, that the man of our country 
eminent for energy of mind, for intenfenefs of applicatio?, et 
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for franknefs and intrepidity 1 in aflertine whatever he believed to 


‘ 


be the caufe of truth, was {o conarmedly cevot ed to chriit tianity, 
that he feems to have made the Bible, not only the rule of his 
conduct, but the prime director of bis ceatus. His poetry Rowed 
from the Seripture, as if his unpare alleled poetic; al powers had 
been expreisly given him by Heaven tor the purpote of nn- 
parting to religion fuch luftre as the mott fplendid ot human 
faculties could beftow. As in the Paradife Loft he feems to 
emulate the fublimity of Moles and the prophets, it appears to 
have been his wifh, in the Paradife Regained, to copy the 
fweetnefs and fimplicity of the nulder evaneclitts. It the 
futile remarks that were made upon the latter work, on its firll 
appearance, excited the fpleen of the great author, he would 
probably have felt itil! more indignant, could he have feen the 
comment of Warburton. That difgufting writer, whofe critical 
dictates form a fantatlic medley of arrogance, acutenets, and ab- 
furdity, has afferted, that the plan ot ‘Paradife Regained is very 

unhappy, and that nothing was ealicr than to have invented a 
cood one.” 

p. 228.—* To fuch mifreprefentations has the life and the poetry 
of Milton been expofed, that both have been confidered as too 
auftere to be amiable, though affuredly, both in the one and the 
other, the moft engaging * qualities are admirably united to the 
mo awful—the graceful and the tender to the grand and the 
fabli lime. 

‘ The attractions of his mufe have triumphed over obloguy, and 
in the eltimation of the world hhe is juftly thought to refemble the 
enchanting Eve of the poet, 
‘ Adorn’d 
With what all earth or heay’n could bettow 
To make her amiable. 





‘ But equal juftice has not hitherto been rendered to the perfonal 
virtues of the author ; it has, therefore, been my chief aim, in a de- 
lineation of his life, to make Milton rather more beloved than more 
admired ; and I may the more reafonably hope to fucceed in that 
idea, becaufe, though | have never been attached to his political 
opinions, yet, in proportion to my refearches into his charaéter as 

iman, he has advanced in my efteem and m iv affection. 

I lament that the neceflity of inveitigating many mifrepre- 
fentations, and of correcting much aiperity againtt him, has fre. 
jzently obliged me to fpeak rather in the tone of an advocate, 
than of a common biographer ; but I may fay, in the words of the 

eat Roman author, pleading the caufe of a poet infinitely lef 
entitled to love and admiration; Hunc ego non diligam, non ad- 
mirer, non omni ratione defendendum putem? Atque fic a furnmis 
hominibus eruditiffimifque accepimus, cxterarum rerum fludia et 
doctrina, et precepts, et arte conftare; poctam natura ipfa valere, 
¢t mentis viribus excitari, et quafi divino quodam apr u afflari— 
if poetical powers may ever deferve to be regarded as heavenly 
inipiration, fuch undoubtedly were thofe of Milton, and the 
wie to which he applied them was worthy of the fountain whence 
5 they 
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they flowed. He is pre-eminent in that clafs of poets, very hate 
pily deferibed in the two following verfes by the amiable lord 
Falkland ; 

« Who, while of heav’n the glories they recite, 

Find it within, and feel the joys they write. 

« It is by the epic compofitions of Milton alone that England 
may efteem herfelf as a rival to antiquity in the higheft province 
of literature; and it appears therefore juft, that the memory of 
the man, to whom fhe is indebted for the pureft, the mof ex. 
tenfive, and permanent glory, fhould for ever excite her affectionate 
veneration.’ 

In the annexed conjetures on the origin of Paradife Loft, Mr. H., 
after giving a brief account of Lauder’s infamous attempt to prove 
Milton 2 plagiary, endeavours to fupport the probability of Voltaire’s 
conjecture, that Milton, having feen at Florence a comedy called 
Adamo, written by Andreini, the fubjeét of which was the full 
of man, caught from this performance the firft idea of his divine 
poem. A brief analyfis 1s given of this drama, and a fhort fe- 
{ection from a few of the moft remarkable fcenes. The conjeéture is 
ingenioufly maintained, and will, at leaft, afford the reader elegant 
amufement. ‘Ihe appendix contains entertaining extracts from 
the Adamo of Andreini, and an analyfis of another italian drama on 
the fare tubject, entitled La Scena Tragica d’ Adamo ed Eva, 


ART. Iv. Bingraphical Sketches of eminent Per foxs, evhofe Portrait: 
forr: Part of the Duie of Dorfet’s Collection at Knole. With a brit 
Dejcription of the Place. Embellifbed with a Frout and Eo? View 
of Knole. 8vo. 164 pages. Price 6s. in Boards. Szockdale. 

795+ 
Tre title of this work fufficiently explains it’s defign. The 
preface informs the reader, that thefe fketches were originally drawn 
up for private ufe, but are now publifhed for general amufement. 

The valuable collection of portraits, which gave occafion to thefe 

memoirs, and are to be {een at the duke of Dorfet’s feat at Knole, 

were, for the moft part, painted by Holbein and his pupils. The 
reader will not, in thefe brief fketches, meet with much new intor- 
mation; but he will find them agreeably written, and in feveral 
parts very amufing. ‘The fubjeéts of the memoirs are—John Whit- 
git archbifhop of Canterbury; Thomas Sackville, earl of Dortet; 

obert Cecil, earl of Salifbury; fir Francis Drake; don John ot 

Auftria; William Cecil, lord Burleigh; Robert Dudley, earl ot 

Leicefter; Richard Bancroft, archbifhop of Canterbury; ‘Thomas 

Cranmer, archbifhop of Canterbury; Admiral Blake; fir Francis 

Walfingham, fecretary of fiate; Charles Howard, earl of Notting- 

ham; Alexander Farnefe, duke of Parma; Henry of Lorraine, duke 

of Guife; Charles of Lorraine, duke of Guife; John Fither, bithop 
of Rochefter; John Dudley, duke of Northumberland; George 

Clifford, earl of Cumberland; John Wickliffe; Alphonfo d’ Avalos; 

ie Bacon ; Stephen Gardiner, bifhop of Winchetter ; fir James 

Wilford; Thomas Egerton, baron of Ellefmere ; Thomas Cromwell, 

earl of Efex; Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk; Thomas Howan 
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earth of Suffolk; Henry Howard, earl of Northampton; ‘Thomas 
Ratclif, earl of Suflex; Charles, duke of Bourbon ; John, duke of 
Bourbon; William of Naifau; fir Walter Mildmay; fir Chriftopher 
Hatton; Henrv Fitz-Allen, carl of Arundel; fir Thomas More; 
Cardinal Wolfey ; fir John Norris; and fir William Herbert, earl of 

Pembroke. ee ee a 
As a {pecimen we fele& the memoir of William Cecil, lord Bur- 
leigh. 
Pp. 23. * William Cecil, lotd Burleigh, 1521 to 1598, was the 
fon of Richard Cecil, groom of the robes, yeoman of the wardrobe 
to Henry visi. and theriff of Northamptonthire ; he was fent early 
to Cambridge and from thence to Gray’s nn. He married ia his 
twentieth yeara fifter of fir John Cheek, tutor to Edward v1. andafter 
her death, a daughter of fir Anthony Cook; his marriages did no 
prevent him following the ftudy of the law with preat ardor and 
affiduity, and be foon raifed himfelf to eminence in his profeffion. 
When the duke of Somerfet was made protector, he cook Cecil into 
his family, and frit made him a mafter of requetts, in the next 
year cuftes brevium, in the third cufes rotulorum for the county of 
Lincoln, and laitly fecretary of ftate. At the death of the king, he 
was one of lady Jane Grey’s privy council, aotwithftanding which, 
queen Mary fo curbed her vindidtive fpiric as far as related to him, 
that the frequently confulted him, nor was he lefs refpected by her 
minifters for his wifdom and virtue. On the acceilion of Elizabeth, 
he was again appointed fecretary of ftate, and unanimoufly elected 
chancellor of the univerfity of Cambridge. During the whole of 
the reign of Elizabeth, Burleigh uniformly retained his aiitrefs’s 
favour; his advice was always the refule of mature expeiience : 
equally circumfpe@ and moderate was the plan he propofed for the 
fertiement of relixion; rejefting abfurd and fuperttitious ceremonies, 
while he retained whatever was necefflary to the fupport of decency 
and sood order; the regulation of a debafed coin, an undertaking 
both arduous and politic; the protecting the reformed church in 
Scotland and in France; the qucen’s prudent and guarded conduct 
towards Spain, (the refule of Burleigh’s councils) are all fufhcient 
proofs of his political fagacity. ‘he qucen in 1751 created hin 
baron Burleigh, foon after the fuppref~en of the northern rebellion, 
which was chiefly effected by the prudent meatures of Cecil. Lei- 
a fir Thomas ‘Throgmorton, and the {panifa ambaflador, were 
is inveterate enemies; the latter carried his vindiive {pirit fo 
far, 2s to hire eflailins to take away his life, for which bafe plot 
the quceu ordered him to quit the kingdom. Jn 1572 Burleigh was 
made knight of the garter; and foon after, on the death of the marquis 
of Winchetter, lord high ereafurer. ‘There is little doubt but the fate 
of Mary queen of Scots is principally to be attributed to dim, and 
there is as fittle doubt but that he acted in perfeét conformity to 
Elizal eth’s withes, though pofibly without the fanction of her 
pehtive commands; fur notwithitanding ail her thew of immoderate 
gnef and indignation at the proceeding, Burleigh after a thore in- 
terval was reftored to his wonted credit and influence. In 15838 he 
wew up the plan of defence againit the {panith armada. Every 
Sung, indeed, chat related to the itate either oxiginated or centered 
in 
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in his councils; all degrees of people addreffed themfelves to him; 
high churchmen for patronage, puritans for protection, fugitives 
for pardon, licutenants of counties for inftruétions, and the lord 
high admiral for fupphes, nor was any application ever made to 
him that was not confidered and anfwered; his favourite maxim was, 
‘ that the fhorteft way to do many things was to do only one thing 
at once.” ‘The lait and not the leaft glorious act of his life wa 
making peace with Spain. He died Auguit 4, 1598, with grea: 
ferenity, in the midtt ofshis children, friends, and fervants, aged 
feventy-feven years. f 

‘ His perfon was agreeable, his countenance florid, the hair of 
his head and beard perfectly white, his temper ferene and cheerful; 
his mode of living was generous and hotpitable, at the expenfe in 
his family of thirty pounds a week in his abfence, and from forty 
to fifty when prefent; he had all his children and their defcendants 
ufually at his table; whomfoever he converfed with, it was always 
on the footing of equality, and no one left his company but with 
praue of his eafe and affability ; this condefcending behaviour he 
praciifed even towards his fervants, and would talk with the country 
people on their own affairs in their own manner ; he ufed to ride on 
a little mule about his gardens at Theobalds, and amufe himfelf as 
a fpectator of the paftimes of others, but never joined in them. 
His numerous dependants, his equipages, his fplendid tables, were 
all the effects of his fenfe of propriety, but not of his inclination ; 
for no man more anxioufly courted privacy, nor was any one better 
qualified to enjoy it. He left a great eftate (amounting to 40ool, 
per annum in land, and 25,000/. in effeéts) to his polterity, and to 
his eternal honour, not a fingle aét of injuftice or oppreffion was 
urged againft him throughout the whole of his long and wife adm 
niftration.’ L. M.S 
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Art.v. 4 DiSionary of Chemifry, exhibiting the profent State 
of the Theory and Praglice cf that Science, its Application to Na- 
tural Philofophy, the Procefes of Manufadures, Metallurgy, ame 
numerous ether Arts p Hi ad ius te Properties and Habitndes e/ 
Bod CS in the mincral, vegetable, and animal Kingdoms. Wish 
confiderable Number of Table ™ exprefiing the eletive Artrattions 

- Specific Graviites, comparative Heats, component Parts, Combssa- 
tions and other Afeétions of the Objes of chemical Refeare b. By 
William Nicholfon. In two Volumes.  4to. 1132 Page 
§ plates. Price 2]. 10s. in boards. Reobinfons. 1795¢ 


ConsiprerinG the great utility of chemical knowledge, col- 
leCied in the dictionary form, and the inadequacy of the lateft of 
them in our language, that of Macquer, by Mr. Keir, to the dit- 
funon of even a general notion of chemiftry, fubfequent the 
introduction or the pneumatic or antiphlogiitiic principles, with nus 
merous newly difcovered facts, which gave birth to the new orde! 
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yyon the bookfeller, and the bookfeller have applied to his friends 
anew didionary. The want of a work of this kind was par- 
ularls felt on account of Mr. Keir’s not proceeding with his 
dictionary, of which a fmall part, namely, through a portion of 
the firll t letter of the alphabet, was publithed in 1779. 

With much pain we read the refpectable ncidtine” s apology for 
the imperfection of his work. ‘T engaged,’ fays he, ‘in the 
nian, tront general as well as particular motives, which it is un- 
neceflary to fl tate, becaufe fufficiently obvious. Since that time 
my progrefs has been interrupted, and at laft fufpen led for many 
months by misfortunes and ill health; the former of which, 
thouch to myfelt an inpretlive leffon of the bad principles of men 
th fuciety, is too trite an inftance of the evils produced by that 
cv, toconftitute any part of the prefent difcourfe. Neither of 
hefe can be urged inextenuation of the mageemines of the ftol- 
ing work ; but they are conclulive to juility the rectitude of 
he author in the mind of fuch, if any there be, as may fuppote 
Mm to ps iets the power or the ability to have done better.’ 

To vindicate himfelf from the charge of unfair and even im- 
moral conduct, in bringing into the market a work of the fame 
kind as Mr. Keir’s, while the latter was in progrefs, Mr. N. 
obferves, that * his dittionary is comprehended within limits fo 
much le{s extenfive, than thofe apparently exhibited in the firtt 
part otf Mr, Keir’s work, that the departinents intended to be 
occupied by cach, mutt certainly be very diftinct. I fhall there- 
fore difimifs this rary nee with the fincere wifh, that the 
world mav foon be benefited by the farther labours of this author 
in his great undertaking.’ 

Mr. N. tells us, he has admitted the antiphlogiftic doctrine, 
but with doubts In many parts and confiderable limitations. He 
has not adopted the new nomenclature, but yet he acknow- 
ledges, that * it appears to be more portent than any other which 
has been offered, but he did not think himfelf at liberty to anti- 

e the public choice, by uling it in an elementary work.’ It 
may be ufeful to notice, that at this time fearcely a chemical tract 
appears, in which the new principles are adopted, without at the 
fame time being accompanied by the new terms. 

There are in this dictionary twenty-three tables, and it will be 
Proper to mention the titles of them, as they are an important 
part of the ase 

1. Simple, elective, attractions, from Bergmann, in fix tables. 

2. Nu: merical expreffions of affinity, by Morveau. 

3 Schemes of compound elective attrattion, exhibited by pofi- 
tion in the humid and drv way; being fifty-two inftances, tranf- 
lated, with fome al lrerations, from the fy mbo! s of Beremann. 

4. Weichts of Sitncas commmes compared with thofe of France 
me E ng] and ‘ by Tillet. 

. Specitic gravitics of bodies, and weight of a cubic inch of 
each j in parts of a pound avoirdupoife. 

. Comparative heats of different bodies. 
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7. Specific gravities, correfponding with the degrees of Beaume's 
hydrometer. 

8. Nomenclature of the french chemitts. 

g- Quantity of effential oil afforded by different vecctables. 

10. Alkaline products from vegetables by incineration, 

11. Quantities of precipitate afforded by the feveral metals to 
the different alkalis. 

12. Quantities of the oxygenous principle required to render 
100 grains of each of the metals foluble. 

13. Elevated temperatures, and their effeéts, expreffed in des 
grees of the thermometers of Wedgwood and Fahrenheit. 

14. Strength and fpecilic gravaty of ardent fpirit, according to 
Bories. 

15. Specific gravities of diftlled water, for every five degrees, 
between 30 degrees and 100 degrees, by Mr. Gilpin. 

16. Specitic gravitics of ardent {pirit, for every five degrees of 
temperature, between 30 degrees and 100 degrees, and tor alb 
jirength intermediate between pure fpirit and water, by Mr. Gil- 
pin. 

iz. Names and quantities of falts foluble in ardent fpirit. 

1S. Materials and products of fermentation tabulated by La- 
voller. 

1g. Quantities of feveral falts foluble in water. 

20. Binary combinations of principles not hitherto deeompofed. 

2i- Compounds conhifliag in general of more than two prins 
ciples. 

22. Compounds of certain produés of organization. 

23. Table of the correfpondence of the thermometers of Fahe 
senheit, Reaumur, and Celfius. 

Mr. N., we think, fhould have inferted Mr. Kirwan’s tables 
of affinity, in which the quantities of attraction are as the quan- 
tity of balis which can unite toa given quantity of menitruum, im 
the cafe of certain acids and alkaline bafes. ~ 

A dictionary is itielf a collection of abridged accounts of the 
diftevent articles, and therefore an analvfis of the whole work 
cannot be expected in this place. We flall felect a few parts from 
the whole, as we pats through the alphabet. 

In the account of acids, fome judicious obfervations are made 
upon their compofition, and upon the whole Mr. N. adopts the new 
theory. We think he fhould have been more copious under thw 
head. His enumeration is net correct; for he has fet down the 
acid of tin, which was announced indeed by one chemiit, feven oF 
eight years age, but was foon afterwards given up, and not been 
named fince. The fulphureous, the phofphoreous, the minty 
the oxygenated-muriatic, the nitro-muriatic, the oxygenated fule 
phuric, and the acetic acids are all omitted in the lift, but fome ot 
them are treated of in the courfe of the work. We think Mr. N. has 
embarrafied his accounts by the notice of certain theories and hye 
pothefes of modern chemiits, which are not all fupported by facts; 
fuch for inftance is the hypotheiis mentioned, that phlogitticate 
air (azotic air) is a modification of inflammable air, a 
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f:ppofed to be combined with a due roportion of vital air, while 
with a fill larger proportion of vital air the common air of the 
stmofphere is tormed, and with ftill greater fucceflive additions of 
vital air, there are formed nitrous air, aeriform nitrous acid, the 
fuming nitrous acid, and the pale nitrous acid. 

The objeftion is ftated, but without alfo flating the anfwer, 
that nitrous acid does not confift of vital air and phlogiiticated 
sir, becaufe the production of nitrous _acid is not greater when 
the proportion of phiogilticated air ts increafed. It thould have 
been added, that the nitrous acid was not increafed, becaufe the 
proportion of oxygen was thereby diminithed, and confequently 
there was leis chance of there being redundant vital air over the 
guantity required to faturate the inflammable air, without which 
redundance no nitrous acid could be compoted. 

The article aléaline air is extremely well drawn out; we fee 
nothing omitted of confequence, except the experiments of Wolfe, 
who decompounded volatile alkali, by diitilling fal ammontac 
with nitrous actd. The production of volatile alkali fhould alfo 
have been mentionéd in making the clyffus of nire. It appears, 
according to Mr. Berthoilet’s experiments, that volatile alkali 1s 
compounded of 2 ;% of inflammable air, and 1 ;'5 of plhiogifi- 
cated air by meafure, or of 29 parts of inflammable air, and 121 
parts of phlogifticated air, by weight. 

On the fubject of Aepatic air {iulphurized hydrogen gas] the 
author does not feem to allow, thatit has ever been decompounded 
and refelved into fulphur and inflammable air, aod theretore it may 
bemerely fulphur preferved in an aerial form by the matter of heat. 
We know, however, that phofphorized hydrogen gas (phof- 
phoric inflammable air), by merely ftanding over water, cepofits 
it’s phofphorus, and the refidue is inflammable air; and we have 
no doubt from analogy, that hepatic air is compofed of fulphur 
and inflammable air. We believe, that, by patling the electric 
{park through a mixture of vital air and hepatic air, water will 
be preduced, and either fulphur or fulphureous acid be de- 
pofited, 

The article inflammable air contains a great deal of valuable 
Matter. It appears to be a rule, fays the author, that water 
fhould be prefent in every cafe wherein inflammable air is pro- 
duced. © This is true in general, but we think the inftance of ani- 
mal matter dried till it can be pulverized, and affording in clofe 
veflels with fire inflammable air, is an exception. Mr. N. fhould 
have fated, that Mr. Kirwan has now relinquilhed his dottrine of 
Mis air being pure phlogifton; but as it is here reprefented, one 
Would fuppofe that moit refpectable philofopher till maintained, 
that it was aeriform phiogitton. 

To the article phloyifticated air no objection can be made, ex- 
cept that amone the fources fhould have been mentioned, as af- 
lording it in a very pure ittate, mineral water , fuch as thote of 
ath and Buxton, and alfo caverns of the earth. , 
The aiticle astrafion is more copious than heretofore in any 
cchonary, and contains a great deal of new and initructive mat 


tt. It is enriched by above fixty diagrams of fingle and double 
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elective attractions, after the manner of Bergman, with the ny- 
merical attractive powers of Morveau. The alteration in the 
diagrams, to fhow the operation of affinities according to both 
the new and old theory in the fame cafes, are well imagined, and 
elucidate the fubject moft clearly. 

The title da/ance is explained in a manner, that fhows the au- 
thor to underttand anc judge better of the fubject of this iafiru 
ment than any former perion. He defcribes the mode and the bet 
principles for conttructing balances ; he gives a hiftory, or more 
properly an enumeration, of the beft balances which he has feen 
or heard of, in the poilefion of different perfons, or focicties ; 
and he annexes a table of the correfpondence of weights of dif. 
ferent countries. 

Bell metal. Here ts a miftake, for it is afferted, that a /wall 
proportion (it fhould be a large proportion) of tin renders copper 
quite brittie. 

Bleaching. Here, befide deferibing the common methods of 
bleaching, we have a very full account of the procefs of bleach- 
ing, by means of oxygenated muriatic acid, which muit be very 
intereiiing to manufacturers. 

Gaftric yuice. The account of this fubfance is very deficient, 
particularly from the total omiffion of Mr. Hunter’s experiments. 

Glas. This important article is very fuperficially treated ot. 
It merited feveral more pages of difcutiion. 

Hair. This fubitance does not appear to have been fully exa- 
mined, otherwife, we have no doubt, other things would have 
been found on folution in nitrous acid, befide acid of fugar. The 
author of the dictionary, however, was not bound to make difco- 
veries, and itis but jut to fay, that we believe a good analyhs 
has not yet been made public. : 

Heat. This important and difficult fubject is handled in a ree 
markably perfpicuous manner, and fhows how well Mr. N. up- 
deritands it. He has fet forth the doctrines of Black, Lavoifer, 
Crawtord, Scheele, Pictet, &c. in a concife yet clear way. We 
wilh he had dwelt more tully on this fubject, and furnithed for 
the itudent more illuftrations from obfervation and experiment. 
He thinks the notion of heat or caloric being matter confilts 
better with the many fas than the notion of it’s being motion. 

Honey. A more accurate and better account might have been 
given of honey, by the author's availing himfelt of later 1 
quiries. ; 

Indigo. ‘The manufaurer and arttft will find much ufeful - 
ter under this tithe, principally extracted from Bergmann, Haul 
man, Quatremere, and Berthollet. ; ‘ 

Jalap. This article fhould not have been inferted, for the mat 
ter retpecting it is not relative, except a few fatts, which of oe ‘ 
would be related in other places, and the fame obfervation appue 
to the next article : 

Japan Farth, a 
Light. This fubject is perfpicuoufly handled, but much wo 
matter would have been inferted, if the author had availed himle! 
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cheele, and others. He inclines to the opinion, that light is a 


ritinet {pecies of matter trom the matter of heat. 

Lime. Mr. N. very fatisfactorily explains the folidity of it, and 
reivance to flaking, from the filiceous earth in the lime-ftone, 
which is apt to vitrify. 

Livers of fulphur. This article is by no means treated as it de- 
ferves. Many important properties of thefe combinations are 
omitted, and not a word is faid of the volatile alkaline livers of 
fulphur. 

Vadder. Under this head every thing is inferted which can 
reafonably be expecte’ by the philofopher and manufacturer, 

Ores of gold. Under this title a very excellent account ts given of 
the new procefs of amalgamation, invented by baron Born, which is 
very valuable, curious, and not common!y known; we fliall therefore 
ive a copious extractin this place. ¢ ‘The amalgamation of gold 
ad filver ores requires the diilinct operations ot famping, grind- 
wg, and fifting ; calcination and repeased grinding and ffting ; tris 

fiom $ wa/bing of the refiduum ; eliquation of the amalgama : heate 
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ing cf the fame ; diftillation of the guickfiver prefled fre m the amalzama; 
management, ufe, and refining, of fu ch rejidua as fill appear t0 cone 
tain fome of the nobler metals.’ 

1. Stamping, grinding, and ffting, increafe the furfaces, and there- 
by the ores mix and calcine better with common falt: otherwife the 
fire and air could not eafily change the fulphur of the ore into 
fulphuric acid, which is neceflary to decompound the common 
falt, and thereby fet at liberty the marine acid. which attacks, 
diflolves, and unites with the earthy matter, and alfo with the im- 
perfect metals of the ores, by which means the particles of gold 
and filver are freed from their difguife, and laid open to, and fitted 
jor combination with the guickfilver. 

2. Calcination. Sulphur can be expelled from ores in open fire 
and in clofed vetiels, but imperfe@ly, unlefs fome proper fubftance 
be added. In fome cafes corrofive fublimate is added, the concen- 
trated marine acid of which unites to the metallic, femi-metallic, 
and foluble earthy particles, which pafs into the receiver, with 
the arfenic and antimonial calx, in the form of butter, and the 
difengaged quickfilver fublimates with the difengaged fulphur, 
inthe form of cinnabar. If there be fulphur enough, orevena 
fuperabundance of it, calcination will produce this defirable ef- 
fect, without any other addition ; but as it is fafer to depenal on > 
the marine rather than the vitriolic acid, common falt is generally 
added. Common falt, without decompolition by vitriohe acid, 
promotes the calcination of auriferous or filvery reguline mixtures 
of bafe metals and femi-metals, although no fulphur be prefent 5 
for the common falt is decompofed by fire, and the aftra ‘yon of 
the metals for the marine acid, which unites to all the metals, except 
gold and ulver; thefe laft being left bare and undifguifed, quick- 
lime is fometimes added to prevent the fublimation of metallic matter, 
and hinder the black copper ores efpecially, from turning clammy. 

3+ Trituration, boiling, and amalgamation 4 the calcined mattrre 
The ores being duly pulverifed and calcrned, the fuccefs ef th- 
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portions of quickfilver and water which are added to the fluff. 
The quantity of quickfilver depends on the weight and bulk of 
the calcined matter, _ An exceis in quickfilver is never hurtful, 
and a fcanty proportion is attended with loffes. It may be taken in 
the proportion of one to two, that is, 1 cwt. of quickfilver to 
2 cwt. of ftuff. In this proportion it does not increafe the coi of 
wafhing and prefling, or is any lofs of quickfilver incurred: the 
full produce of noble metal is fecured, and the refiduum is left 
poorer. No boiling heat is required. A heat of 50° Or 60° 15 
fuflicient. 

4. Wafbing of the triturated refduum. The ahiect of the trity- 
ration, was to unite the gold and filver particles of the calcined 
fluff, into an amalgama with quickfilver: the object of this wath- 
ing is the feparation of this rich amalgama from the refiduum. 
This wafhing is performed in a large tub, of a conical form, 
with a rake within it, contrived fo as to be thrown into a rotatory 
motion by a water wheel, or by hands; with fide cocks for draws 
ing off the water; and with a bottom cock for tapping off the 
amalgama or quickfilver. 

‘The particles of quickfilver and amalgama, kept floating in the 
whole liquid mafs, by the continual rotation of the rake, fink by 
their gravity, and collect in the concave bottom of the tub, above 
the cock ; but the remaining fluff or ore, and ftony matter, being 
much lighter, is kept floating. When the whole has been fufh- 
ciently itirred about in this manner with the water, the bottom 
cock of the wafhing-tub is opened, and the quickfilver and amal- 
gama are thereby let out; after which one or more of the fide 
cocks (which are fixed at different Keights) is opened to let out 
the thin liquid ftuff.” In a note we are told, that cold amalgama- 
tion has been fuccefsfully introduced into Bohemia, in place of 
this warm amalgamation in copper boilers. it 

5+ ‘ Eliquation of the quickfilver and amalgama. The quickiilver, 
triturated with rich ftutts, is ftrained through a kind of filtrum, 
for the purpofe of bringing the gold and filver particles into 4 
{maller campafs, and of feparating them from the excels of quick- 
filver; although the whole can never be feparated but by fire. 
This is done by means of a box, on the circular opening of 
which lies an iron ring, to which is fixed a bag of linen damatk. 
The quickfilver (its furface having been previoufly cleanfed with a 
{ponge from any muddy water or fluff that might adhere toit) 3s 
poured in fmall quantities into this bag by one perfon, whillt = f 
other prefles ir with his hands, until the ball ot amalgama, 0 
letting and forming apace, does vo longer yield any quickfilver. 
When the ball becomes too big for preffure with two hands, #8 
taken out, and another is formed in the fame manner, until all 
the quickfilver is gone through the bag. The balls ot — 
are put into a wooden box. The quickfilver which has deen 
ftrained through the bay (and which Pes contains from twenty 
to thirty pennyweights of gold and filver per cwt.) is collected in 
a refervoir under the box, and ferves again for trituration with 
f.cth quantities of ore. } 
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6. § Heating ad fublimation, or diftillation of the amalgama. The 
amalyama balls obtained by preiling or etiquating the quickfilver, 
confit of one part of filver, and tour, five, or fix parts of quick- 
filver. This is expelled from them by fire in clofe veffels. It is 
a diftillanon per de/cen/um, pertormed in large caft-iron pots, put 
over each other. ‘The fire is kept up for five or fix hours. The 
heat acting through the pots on the amalgama, volatilizes the 
quickilver, which rifing in the form of vapour, and finding no 
yaffage in the inverted upper pot, is forced down into the lower 
one, and collects there by the way of diflillation, being condenfed 
and precipitated by the cooinefs that is conttantly kept up by cold 
water, tothe outlide of the lower pot or receiver. 

‘ When no copper has been revived, and the amalgama has been 
erfectly treated, all the quicktilver is recovered without lofs, and 
the balls are white like filver, and moffy on their furfaces. If cop- 
ery, they have a reddifh catt; and are brownifh, if the copper 
i undergone a fuperficial calcination. If leady, which is fel- 
dom thecaie, they fhew a dark, pearl gray colour. 

‘The amalgams, according to their coppery, or leady appear- 
ance, or to their purity, are either refined by cupellation, or 
fimply melted down and run into ineots. When containing no 
gold, they may be delivered tothe mint without further fufion or 
cupellation, notwithftanding their copper alloy; but if aun 
ferous and coppery, then they muft be refined, or put to cupel- 
lation, that the copper may be deftroyed, and the auriferous filver 
be brought to the ftandard of 15 loth 15 grains per marc, in 
which it is received at the mint. 

‘Ditillation of the quickfilver, feparatcd from the amalgam by heat 
or pre Ture. 

‘The quickfilver, feparated by heat from the amalgam, contains 
fome of the noble metals which paffed with it through the prefling 
bag. This generally amounts to 3-4, or one ounce per cvs. But 
this quickfilver being conftantly in hand, and always ferving in 
the fubfequent triturations, its contents of gold and filver need 
only to be afcertained once at the annual balance of the accounts. 
This may be done in fmall affays, by diftilling the quickfilver with 

granulated lead in glafs retorts; but the operation fucceeds 
belt in tubulated iron retorts, with call-iron receivers filled with 
water, and luted to the necks of the retorts. Each of thefe 1s funk 
halt into the furnace with its neck much inclined into the re- 
ceivers. They are filled with two cwt. of quickfilver, to which 
isadded 12, or one pound of granulated lead. ‘The tubulated 
Opening of the retort, and the neck of the receiver, muft be cares 
fully luted with refractory clay. The fire fhould be britk, and the 
whole body of the retort be covered with the burning fuel. The 
quickfilver rifes up in the form of vapour, and pailes over into the 
receiver, where it is condenfed, collected into drops, and falls to 
the bottom of the water. Ali the auriferous filver remains behind 
united with the lead, which if it fhould ttick to the bottom of the 
retort, may be melted in it by a coal fire, and poured out into an 
ingot to be afterwards put to the reft or cupellation. 

7. © Further treatment and ufe of the triturated refidua which bave 
fore through the proce/s of amalgamation. The rehidua commonly 
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contain fome gold and filver, more or lefs, according as they were 
well or badly pulverifed, calcined, fifted, triturated, and wathed 
If the refiduum fhould contain more than one ounce per ewt., and 
raw uncalcined particles appear in the fame, it will be advifeable 
to calcine it once more with an addition ot four per cent. of falt, 
and to let it undergo a fecond amalgamation. If it fhould be of 
an equal fize, and perfectly calcined, it fhould be mixed up with 
new ituff, or triturated once more alone. 

‘It, on the contrary, the refiduum is filvery, in confequence of 
the imperfect wafhing and feparation of the quickfilver and amal- 
gam, it mutt be wathed over again, more abundantly diluted with 
water. The lixivia containing copper are precipitated by iron. 
The editors of the Chemical Journal (Crell’s] add the following 
remarks, in a note, on the cold amalgamation : ‘i 

‘Contidering the complex apparatus for the warm amalgamation, 
the wear and lois of the copper boilers, the unequal produce and 
the expence of firing (all which are now avoided) the cold amal- 
gamation is, as Mr. Ratpe obferves, a noble improvement of the 
proceis. It was what baron Born always aimed at, though his 
attempts were unfuccefstul. Mr. Gellert, at Freyberg, tirtt fue. 
ceeded in it, uling wooden cylindrical churns with perpendicular 
piitons, laid over with copper fheeting, which, by a cuick mo- 
tion up and down, produce a flronger trituration than the rotas 
tory horizontal motion of barrels, and at the fame time prevent 
the poflibility of producing fublimate, or mercurius dulcis, by the 
excefs of marine acid acting upon the quickilver, to which that 
acid has lefs athnity than to copper. His firit experiment was 
attended with uncommon fuccefs: tor by cold churning, he ex- 
tracted the filver from pulverifed ore, which contains but three 
ounces and a quarter per quintal, in the courfe of iixtecn hours, 
fo compleatly, that the leavings contained but two dwts. (The 
operation may even be tiniihed in ten hours, which otherwile re- 
quired twenty-four). Upon thefe principles the churning appara- 
tus, in wooden cylinders, has been adopted in Bohemia, with a per- 
forated cait iron piiton, which by a crank motion moves quickly 
up and down. Though the whole is put in cold, yet, at the end 
of the operation, it heats in confequence of the quick trituration 
and motion of the pittons. 

‘At Freyberg this cold amalgamation is performed in a mill, 
which turns eight large barrels, cach holding 10} quintals of ore. 
The ores are drefled to contain four ounces per quintal, mixed 
with ro per cent. of falt, and calcined and fifted in baron Born’s 
manner. When put into the barrels, one fourth per cent. ot 
quick-lime, and 34 lbs. of water are added, and turned britkly twa 
hours, 36 turns per minute. The lime abforbs the exccls ot 
acids. ‘lo counteract the decompofition of metallic vitriols, and 
the precipitatibn of filver particles (which an excefs of lime 
might occation), after two hours turning, two per cent, of thin 
olled iron chips, two inches fquare, are thrown into the barrels, 
and turned with the fame two hours. Then the quickfilver, halt 4 
fuintal to one quintal of ore, is added, together with an additional 
four per cent. of iron chips, pieviouily coated with a little ap, 
: : : . per 
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per, by immerfion in copper water, in order to prevent the difs 
perfion of the quickfilver, and to catch and attract its tmalleft 
particles. Atter thefe lait coppery iron chips and the quickilver 
have been added, the birrels are turned flower, at the rate ot 20 
or 25 turns per minute. Atter 12 hours turning, all the ulver 
is extracted except 1} dwt. per quintal, which cannot be further 
extracted by amalgamation.’ 

Ores of flver. The accounts of thefe articles are very infructive, 
but not fo compleat as they might have been rendered. The red 
filver ore (rothgiildenertz) is tated to contain arfenic, as in 
other books, but Mr. Klaproth has fhown, that arfenic is not the 
mineraliiing fubftance of this ore. 

The account of the cornith tin ores is taken from Klaproth. 

Among the ores of zinc, the 2d varicty is called 7utenaga, 
which is *calx of zinc, united with a notable proportion of 
iron. Engeitrom, in the memoirs of Stockholm, for the year 

775, has given us an analyus of an ore of this fort from China; 
it was of a white colour, interf{perfed with red tlreaks of calx of 
iron, and fo bristle as to be eably broken betwixt the fingers. Ie 
contained from 60 to go percent of zinc; the remainder was 
iron, and a fall proportion of argill. Bindheim alfo difcovered 
this variety in Germany, and found it to confit of zinc, a little 
iron, and filex.’ 

Peat. The author fhould have ftated the obfervations to prove, 
that this is a peculiar f{pecies of vegetable. 

Peruvian Bark. The author has not availed himfelf of the 
elaborate analyfis of this fubfance publifhed in the Anuales de 
Chimie. 

Phlogifion. As in feveral parts of this work it did not appear, 
that the author was fatistied with the new principles of chemiftry, 
we expected to find in this place the defence of the old doétrine ; 
but on rhe contrary, we here find a clear and able expotition of 
the main parts of the new theory, with a fair tatement of the de- 
ficiencies, nypothefes, and crrours of the phiogitlic doctrine. ‘The 
difference between the fubfance called phlogilton by Stahl, and 
that other different fubftance fuppofed to be the caufe of the 
phenomena imputed to it by modern chemitts, 1s very properly 
flated. The tormer is what ts alio called fixed or latent fire, and 
the latter is what is called inflammable air. 

Phofphorus. We muit commend the author particularly for 
the great pains he has beftowed on this article, which 1s at once 
very ufetul and entertaining. The hilory of the difcovery of 
phofphorus is well collected, and the method of making phof- 
phoric matches and phofphoric bottles is defcribed. 

_ Platiuas ‘The author has failed in his account of this interelt- 
ing metal We think he has not availed himfelf of -the excellenr 
iiitory of it, publithed in the Aunales de Chimie. The two me- 
thods of obtaining the metal in a malleable ftate, namely, by 
artenic, and precipitation from nitro-muriatic acid by fal amsno- 
Ridc, are very imperfectly and even inaccurately deferibed. _ 
Porcelain, In this articlé, we find a copious and very inter- 
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efting hiftory, fuperiour.to any hitherto introduced into an 
tionary, and we make the fame remark on the article 

Pottery. 

Vegetable kingdom. Mr. N. has fhown much judgment and 
knowledge in the difcufiion of this article, although we do not 
agree with him, that water is the only aliment which roots draw 
from the earth. He allows, however, that water which is ime 
pregnated with the remains of animals and vegetables is more fae 
vourable to the developement of vegetables than pure water. 

We do not think the authoris juftifiable in concluding from the 
experiments of Prieitley, Ingenhoufz, and Sencbier, that plants 
abiorb the azotic part of the atmofphere, and that this principle 
appeais to be the caufe of the fertility which arifes from the ufe 
ot putrefying matters in the form of manure: or is it reafonable 
to conclude, that fixed air is abforbed by vegetables, when it’s 
quantity is imall. 

Appendix. Were we have the tables of chemical compounds 
collected, the author fays with confiderable induilry. If the in- 
greaicnts could have been afcertatned to the greateit accuracy of 
weight, meature, and purity, theie could be no doubt of the 
great utility of fuch tabies. At prefent they are in a very ims 
perfect flate ; neverthelefs, much advantage may be derived from 
thefe deficient tables, as thereby the practical chemift may extra& 
fuch documents, as enable him to foretel nearly what will hap- 
pen in any projected experiment. Thefe tables are conftructed 
in the ufual manner, namely, the fubftances in the horizontal 
compartments are fuppofed to be united with the fubttances at 
the heads of the columns, and compound the fubftances in the 
fquares common to both. ; 

The firft table contains the binary compounds of fuch things 
as have not been decompofed ; fuch as vital air, and bafes which 
produce acids; azotic air and inflammable air which produce voe 
latile alkali; a mark of interrogation is put after water, as if Mr. 
N. doubted whether it were compoied of vital and inflamma- 
ble air. , 

The fecond table contains compounds, confifting ia general of 
more than two ingredients, fuch as the metallic, earthy, and neu- 
tral double fults. Very properly the author has fet down the {pe- 
cific gravities, the aqueous and fpirituous folution, the propore 
tions of the ingredients of many of the compounds, and alfo fome 
of their chara¢teriftic properties. 4 

The table of the correfpondence of the thermometers of Fahren- 
heit, Reaumur, and Cellius, will be found very ufeful. | 

Some additions are fubjoined, which contain accounts of fub- 
tances which the author had omitted, or of which fuller accounts 
have been given fince the articles in the dictionary itfelf were 
written, namely, charcoal, gums, nitre, fpermacet, and pyro 
tartareous acid. 

The index of names will be found ufeful, as it will ferve t0 
recall to the memory of perfons already converfant with chemit- 
try many of the difcoverics and improvements made at dyfferent 
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The index of things is not very copious. The plates are fat 
fhort of the neceffary reprefentations of the chemical apparatus, 
and fome parts of it here repretented by the plates are ul con- 
trived, and we believe not ufed. Some of the utenfils are not 
tuitiy figured. ‘The retorts in particular are of almott the worst 
pofible fhape. ‘The very ufeful apparatus of Woulfe for diftit- 
lation, and that tor compounding warer by the combuition of 
hydrogen in oxygen gaz, are not here figured. 

‘Although we have thought it our duty to notice a few apparent 
defects of the prefent work, we truft it will allo appear, that we 
confider it to be a very meritorious pubheation. Indeed we cane 
not helitate to confider it as one of the mott ufetul collections of 
faéts in the chemical department; but in fuch a work as this, 
perhaps no one labourer can acquit himfelf fo as to produce a 
diionary without many deficiencies and even errours. Myr. N. 
is himfelf fenfible, that this remark is juft, and he affigns the 
reafon, namely, that there muit be a limit to the labour of fuch 
an undertaking, and that will perhaps always exclude much ufcful 
matter. It is however mere juttice to allow, that a more induf- 
trious and judicious writer than Mr. N., cannot ealily be found, 
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Art. vi. Confiderations on the Medicinal Uje, and on the Produfion of 
Fafiticus Airs—Part I. By Thomas Beddoes, m.v. Part 1]. By 
James Watt, Engineer. Second Edition. To cvhich are added Com- 
munications from Dofors Carmichael, Daravin, Ewart, Ferriar, Garnet, 
Tobnftone, ‘Pearfon, Thornton, and Trotter; from My. Atavood, Mr. 
Barr, Surgeon to the Birmingham Difpenfary, Mr. Walter William 
Capper, Mr. Ginbernat, Surgeon to the King of Spain, Mr. Sandford, 
Surgeon to the Worcefter Infirmary, and other: Briftol, Bulgin and 
Roffer; London, Johnfon. 8vo. 21:0 pages. ¢ plates. Price 
38 6d. fewed. 1795- 


Tur ingenuity and accuracy of Dr. B. in conduting experimen- 
tal inquiries are well} known; and it is fortunate for pneumatic me- 
dicine, that the experiments which are in a great meafure to eftablith 
it’s utility in the cure of difeafes have been undertaken by a phyfician 
of fuch acutenefs and indefatigable perfeverance. Atter making a va- 
nety of obfervations, in the prefatory part of the pamphlet, on the 
nature and tendency of different obftacles which may be oppofed to the 
progrefs of this new department of medicine, the author gives a detail 
of experiments made on different animals, with a view of afcertaining 
a variety of faéts refpe@ing the ufe of various kinds of air. Thefe 
trials turnith the following reflections : 

P. 38. © The attentive reader mutt have feen, even in the refult of 
thefe fimple extemporancous experiments, indubitable proofs of the power 
of faCtitious airs varioufly to affect the living frame. It appears that ox- 
ygene air, when infpired pure, or nearly i, increafes the motions fo 


# to produce dangerous or mortal inflammation , that by — the 
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blood, it brightens the colour of the folid parts; even that of the 
liver, which anatomy fhows to be the leaft likely of all the folids to be 
affected by any change of ghe arterial blood; that it renders animals 
Jefs — of being drowned or deftroyed by cold; that it is expended 
in inu{cular motion, fince animals that have exerted themfelves vio- 
Jently, immediately before confinement in a given quantity of atmof- 
pheric air, or during confinement, fooneft exhautt it of oxygene; and 
that, when it is blown into dogs, in the manner veal is blown up by 
butchers, it produces a remarkable degree of vivacity. Thefe facts, 
compared with fome of the obfervations, which will be given in the 
next paragraph, will prove of ufe in directing us how to apply this air 
properly asa remedy ; efpecially as they will appear to have becn con. 
firmed fince their firft publication by obfervations on the fick. 

‘ Between unrefpirable airs, there feems a remarkable difference in 
their power to produce infenfibility and death. Hydrogene appears 
the Jeaft noxious, both when intpired alone, or mixed with atmofphe- 
ric air. Azote probably differs little from hydrogene. Hydrocarbo- 
nate feems extremely deleterious ; Mr. Watt gives evidence of this in 
the human fpecies. I can add a fimilar obfervation. A perfon in con- 
firmed confumption, breathed a quantity of hydrocarbonate, mixed 
with four times its bulk of atmofpheric air: he became very fick, of 
rather vertiginous ; the pulfe was much quickened, and the extremities 
became very cold. The patient finding an abatement of pain in his fide, 
and of dyfpnaa, returned for another dofe. The operator, a chemitt 
of great ikill, thinking the former dofe too ftrong, mixed so c. inches 
of hydrocarbonate with 600 of atmofpheric air. This was refpired 
without any fenfible effect. In a quarter of an hour, 100 c¢.1. of 
hydrocarbonate were mixed with 600 of atmofpheric air. The patient 
breathed at twice about two-thirds of this mixture, when he was de- 
fired to defift. Soon afterwards he became vertiginous, and nearly 
infenfible, his pulfe at one period being nearly imperceptible; the 
Sphincter of the bladder was relaxed; after his recovery, he was again 
very cold—** intenfely cold to his own feelings,” was his expreflion— 
as well as to the touch. After getting into his carriage, he fainted; 
and his pulfe for feveral hours continued quicker and weaker than be- 
fore. The operator having obferved, that when much water is added 
to red-hot charcoal, carbonic acid air is copioufly produced, in the 
preparation of this laft portion of air, had added fo little water, that 
no fuperfluous fteam at all came over; hence it was as pure as can be 
made: being alfo newly prepared, it retained all the charcoal it had 
carried up; of which it is well known to depofit part on ftanding. 
‘This might lead to conjecture, that the greater deleterious power 0 
heavy inflammable air from water and hot charcoal (hydrocarbonate) 
compared with that of light inflammable air, depends on the facility 
of its combination, or at leaft of the charcoal it contains with the ox- 
ygene of the blood ; in confequence of which, it fpeedily difarms tbe 
fyftem of its moving principle. ‘This opinion feems countenanced by 
the effect of nitrous air, which more quickly deftroys life than any of 
thofe above mentioned, and which is well known very readily to com 
bine with oxygene. Death, in this cafe, might be more inftantaneous, 
from the inftaptaneous production of an highly corrofive acid (nitrous 


acid) and its application to the whole furface of the lungs. But - 
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the rapid effe& of carbonic acid air, and the appearances in xt, I can 
affign no plaufible reafon ; nor does the above hypothefis fuit the facts 
in x1; which, with thofe in x, refute thofe eminent philofophers, who 
have of late fuppofed that water and feveral bland unrefpirable airs 
occafion death, fimply by exclufion of the oxygene of the atmofphere. 
Their action is certainly unequal; and, I prefume, recovery from af- 
phyxia in water (when but little goes down the wind-pipe), hydrogene 
air, azote, or from ftrangulation (where no material organic injury 
is produced), will be much more esfy than from aiphyxia, occafioned 
by other unrefpirable mediums. 

= Experiments to difcover the effects of the long continued attion of 
aseriform fubltances, would be much more curious than fuch as Ihave 
made. They would thus, in all probability, more deeply and perma- 
nently affect the living fyftem. It, for inftance, an animal were kept 
in an atmofphere containing 7°; 74; of oxygene, or ftill lefs, it 
would, perhaps, be affe¢ted with the fea-fcurvy. ‘The mufcular fibres, 
at leait, and the folids in general would, in all probability, be found 
weak, tender, or eafy to be torn, Again, if three equal growing 
animals were kept, one in the atmofph re, the other in air of an higher, 
the third of a lower, ftandard, and in all other refpects treated alike ; 
fome confiderable difference would, perhaps, be obferved in their growth 
and vigour. —By frequent immerfion in water, the aflociation between 
the movements of the heart and lungs might, perhaps, be diffolved ; 
and an animal be inured to live commedioufly for any time under 
water. If fome plan, fimilar to that which I have ventured to pro- 
pole, fhould be executed, fuch proceffes of inveftigation ought to be 
carried on in the inftitution.’ 

The remarks on the preparation of atmofpheres of different ftand- 
ards, and on the method of procuring elaftic fluids, were certainly 
equired in order to put thefe matters in a point of view fufficiently 
clear for thofe who have not been much employed in managing mattec 
of this kind. 

The clinical evidence which Dr. B. has brought forward, in the 
fubfeguent part of this pamphlet, is highly refpectable, and certainly 
favourable to the caufe of pneumatic medicine. We fhould have been 
glad to have inferted a cafe or two here, if their length would have 
ad mitted, 

From different trials with hydrocarbonate, the auther concludes, (p. 
154) that * Its effect, fo far as colour is concerned, is not deftroyed in pail- 
ing through the {mall arteries; hence the alteration is feen in the veins, 
and by confequence in the folids, particularly the liver. ‘This colour- 
ing principle (fuppoting fom:thing to be imparted to the blood) differs 
therefore In its affinity to the animal fibre from oxygene, if oxygene be 
diftributed by the arteries. —Hydroearbonate kept in contact with live 
ing blood appears, from its becoming more explofive, to approach to 
the nature of hydragene; whence its bulk fhowld be expected to in- 
reafe inftead of diminifhing ; but this 1s a point to be determine 
by nicer inftruments than I have it in my power to employ at prefent. 
The principle which one fhould fufpect from analogy, that hydrocar- 
bonate communicates to the blood, 1s charcoal, {or carbone, which f 
confider as a compound of hydrogene and azote) or fome fubftance 
nearly allied to it. It might theretore le tried whether eharcoal in any 
form will brighten the bloog, ; 
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* A florid complexion may then, it feems, as far as it is corineAed 
with the mere fubitance of the blood, depend equally on arterial blood 
highly oxygenated, or venous blood brightened, as by the application 
of hydrocarbonate. It may at prefent be difficulr to diflinguith the 
two cafes. ‘The blood is frequently florid, as it hows from a vein, 
But in many of thefe inftances, arterial blood only efcapes the change 
it commonly undergoes in its progrefs through the fmall blood-veliels. 
Thus, when Mr. Hunter fays, «* I bled a lady whofe blood at firft 
was of a dark colour; but fhe fainted, and while the continued in the 
tit, the colour of the blood that came from the vein was of a fine 
fearlet ;* we may fuppofe the aétion of the fimall arteries to have been 
fufpended, and the oxtgene not to have been communicated to the 
folids ; the fatite when an amimal is bleeding to death. Mr. Hewfon 
obferves that the blood from faint animals is brighter, and coagulates 
more fpeedily ; which may depend on its containing more oxygene. 
Yet if the rapid coagulation in my experiments was occafioned by ox- 
vgene actually prefent in the venous blood, it was in fuch quantity as 
not to brighten the colour. 

* It might be thought that the oxygene of the blood, forming car- 
bonic acid with hydrocarbonate, gives rednefs; but the application of 
carbonic acid, both to the blood and to the lungs, difcountenances this 
idea. Thefe experiments thould be further profecuted with arterial 
blood. Meanwhile; as it is certain that the blood and the folids may 
acquire a bright red colout from caufes totally diftin€t from the pre- 
fence of ox¢gens, my conjectures concerning the condition of the fyflem 
in fome cafes of confumption fofe their fupport.—But although | can- 
not now believe that the permanent rednefs of the fances in fome con- 
fumptive patients, and other analogous appearances, indicate hyperoxy- 
genation, I itill think that excefs of this principle does occafien difeate. 
But befides colour, I fhould require fome of the fymptoms occafioned 
by the refpiration of too much oxygene to appear, before 1 admitted 
this caufe. Dr. Garnet has, I think, fixed upon inftances of this na- 
ture; and perhaps the frequent pleurifies in the Cajtiles depend on the 
drynefs of the atmofphere; a quality which, if it arife from the want 
of water, and not its combination, implies the prefence of sore oxy- 
gene in a given bulk of air.’ . 

The fecond part of this very interefting pamphlet contains a full 
defcription of a pneumatic apparatus, with neceflary directions for pro- 
curing factitious airs. ‘Thefe have been drawn up with great care and at: 
tention by Mr. W., who obferves, (p. 1.) that ¢ Since the firit publication 
of this defcription, experience has fuggefted fome improvements In the 
mode of conttructing and “— the appafatus, which in the prefent 
ftate of pneumatic medicine, it Would be improper to delay commu- 
micattng tothe public. Every hint, however trifling in itfelf, now at- 
tention is awake, may lead to ufetul difcoveries. 

* The author has alfo availed himfelf of this opportunity to metho- 
cize and elucidate his defcription in a manner which the former hafty 
publication would not admit of. One of the original plates has been 
scycCted, and another, reprefenting the improved ufe of the fire- tubes, 
has been inferted in its place. Conceiving the apparatus may fall into 
the hands of perfons who have not been accuftomed to chemcal expe 
riments, clearnefs has been aimed at, even at the hazard of prolixttys 
Though the author wifhes to fhun the imputation of heologi{m, id 
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avoid circumlocutions, he has found himfelf obliged to form fome new 
words, fuch as the martial, xincic, and carbonic inflammable airs, which 
latter he has alfo called Aydro carbomate.—He has indifferently made ufe 
of the terms of the old and new chemical nomenclature, wifhing merely 
to be underitood, and not intending to enter into difcuflions upon theories 
in atreatiie, the objects of which are facts.’ 

Plates of the different apparatus are introduced at the end of the 
pamphlet. 


Art. vit. Medical Effays and Obferzations, with Difyuiftticns re- 
beting te the Nervous Syftem. By James johnitone, m. pv. Phyfician 
in Worcefter. And, an Efjey on Mineral P. ifons, by John Johnitone, 
u.B. Phyficianin Birmingham. 8vo. 482 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 
in boards. Evefham, Agg ; London, Longman. 4795. 


Twere is probably no fpecies of writing which has contributed 
more to improve and enlarge the boundaries of medieal ference than 
that of eflays. It is, perhaps, the eafy and expeditious mode of 
communicating knowledge which this kind of writing affords, that 
has tended to render the diffufion of medical opinions and doctrines 
more general in this, than in many other countries. 

Entertaining this opinion, therefore, of the general importance 
of detached efiays, in difleminating medical information, we cannot 
take up the papers of the experienced phyfician, whofe labours are 
here collected into a volume, without the expectation of receiving 
confiderable pleafure and initruction from the obiervations and re- 
flé&ions which they contain. 

It is neceflary, however, to obferve, before we proceed to the 
papers, that the firft part of the work contains various tracts by Dr. 
J. of Worcefter, fome of which appeared betore the commencement 
of our journal, and others have been inferted in different periodical 
publications, which renders our noticing them here unneceffary. 
There are, however, a few which have not been publithed before. 
The fecond part is by his fon, an ingeniows young phyfician at Bir- 
mingham. Of the papers of the firft part, which have not been al- 
ready before the public, that which contains the author’s phyfiolo- 
gical and pathological obfervations on the funCiions of the vifceral 
Merves and remarks on the ation of opium and other vegetable 
Poifons, feems to be the mof important. In this eifay, the prin- 
Cipal aim of the writer is evidently an illuftration of his obfervations 
on the ganglions of the nerves, and their ufe in the vital and other 
iivoluntary motions of animals. In his remarks on the action of 
Opium it may be neceffary to be more particular, as we find the 
dogtor differing in opinion with the generality of w riters on this fub- 
ject, without adducing proofs that can be confidered in any degree 
fatisfa@ory, in fupport of his conclufon. 

After taking notice of the experiments of Aliton, Haller, Whytt, 
Monto, and Fontana, the author recites fome of his own, from which 
it isobvious, that the excitability of the part to which the opium was 
applied was immediately exhaufted by the ftimulating action of that 
drag, 
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He then inquires whether it be abjolutcly a ftimulant, or potentially 
@ fedative medicine, or as fome think both a ftimulant and fedative 
On this fubject take the reafoning of the author, in his own words. 

p. 171. © [believe it will not be denied, that large and poifoo- 
ous dofes of opium are fatal by diredtly extinguifhing thofe vital 
powers in the nervous fyftem, by which they are the inftruments of 
fenfation, and of every action in the animal economy. 

‘ The leffer dofes of opium act, in proportion to the quantity, 
wn 2 fimilar manner to the greater doles, on the nervous {yitem: 
and while the former extinguish life, the latter afluage pain, and 
moderate exceflive and unnatural fpafmodic motions, both as palli- 
atives and remedies: and, when judicioufly applied, with very f{a- 
lutary concquences. 

« Small dofes lull and benumb fenfation, and fufpend its exercife; 
and abate both the power and exercife of motion: this fufpenfe 
contributes to the refloration of the nervous power, perhaps in the 
manner it is renewed in fleep: fo that animal invigoration in this 
cafe, is not roufed or exhauied by ttimuli, but, by a remiffion of 
action; the proper benefit and effect of this fedative remedy, when 
applied with judgment.—Like the power afcribed to the rod of 
Mercury, in the Acneid. 

© hac animas ille evocat orco 
Pallentes, alias fub trittia Tartara mittit; 
Dat fomnos acimitque. et lumina morte refignat. 





¢ Thas optum may produce effects very different and oppofite, 
according to the dofe, and the difeafe and conititution of the 
patient. When given feafonably, and with difcernment, the cafe 
Wt gives is a prelude to the pre‘ervation of life, and the reitoration 
of health: in rafh, in unexperienced and unkilful hands, it is often 
a {peedy pafiport to the grave.’ 

He then jays, that, from what has been obferved, p. 172, ‘It 
appears that opium acts as a potential</edative, and only as a fe 
dative. 

‘ The ftimulating matter contained ina grain or two of opium 
is very inconfiderabie, compared to the flimulating power in pepper, 
anda hundred other fimples, which have no fuch effects on animals as 
opium : {fo that the a¢tion of opium cannot be fimilar, or attributed 
to ftimutus. 

« Ifat any time it appears to have different powers, they are /e- 
coudary effeets, fuch as are confequences merely of its primary proper 
fedative power, atting upon the living fyftem in various conditions 
ef health and difeafe.’ 

This medicine has alfo, according to the opinion of our author, 
been pernicioufly applied in fevers, and doctrines have beea lately 
promulgated, which threaten a return of fuch abafes ; he has there- 
fore favoured the world with refectors on the ufe and operation of 
this remedy. ‘They are thefe. 

Pp. 173. ‘ Externally applied, except in wounds, its cficdts are 
feldom very confpicuous. In glyfters, its operation 1s hardly lets 
pow erful than in the ftemach. When received into the fto Geol 
Xs operation is powerful and extenfive, in confequence of the bilsy 
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. Litey and connection the nerves of that organ have with the brain 
od and heart, and every part of the body. 

ss «By rendering us lefs fenfible to the ftimulus of on lina rv fenfa- 
é' tion, and of pain, t the procuring fleep, is one of its earliett confe- 
! quences: that is, a2 temporary fufpenfion of the functions of fenfation 
¢ and voluntary motion, takes piace. In the vital functions, the 


hecomes lefs fenfible to the ftimulus of the blood: and its 
and the pulfitions of the arteries, with refpiration, are 


mnt ") } 
) : ? 


is rendered fenfibly flower, and the pulfes thereby fuller. 
‘ ‘Its po vers, of leflenina the irritability and ativity of the ali. 
mentary canal, and, of diminith: ng and fufpending every evacuation, 
4 that of {we pena aione e xcepted, are W ell afcert tained. ‘\s it Is cer. 
4 tain, an increafed dofe ends in the extin¢ction of every animal finc- 
_ tion, it is evident, that the proper operation of opium, whether in 
.! {m.l! or greater doles, is uniformly fe dative, and that by this power, 
“ health may be reflored, and life extinguithed. 
" The refitance given by the vital parts, to whatever tends ta 
f their extinstion, eceafions fecondary effeéts, which have been mif- 
" taken for the ies t coufequences of the primary powers of opium. 
f This has oceafioued an error, of practical importance, by which a 
fimulating, and dire itrens ethening power, has becn attributed ta 
Opium, as we I as its proper fedative power. ‘The ftrugeles of the 


vis-confervatrix nature, to refift > operating towards its ex 
tinction, aa the convulfions of death itfelf, have been deemed 


evidences of a flimulating power in opium, and of vigour derived 


‘* 
«- 
— 
? 
“ 
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ve maintain, that, opium, in fome degree, conftantly 
th 


> 
Cc 
x 
. 


: weaken ep relaxes every animal fanction; that enumbs fenfe, 
\ and mal s lefs apt for mufcular exertion ; and, that it never he 
t flows { Sieh but ‘when, by its fedative power, it fufpends or 
cures difeafes, in which fpafms, pains, protracte | vigilance, and 
t eXCK eflive vacution, weaken the fyftem. Opium in this manner 
ry fre sihaiin when it puts an end toa nephritic fit, cures a cholic, 
moderates and checks any exceilive diicharge of bloo d, cures 
diatrhwa, or gives re‘t in the torture of rheumatic and gouty pams. 
* That the convulfions, and ‘Other re-aétions which appeal in 


ee | Ht » * + % aS an 7 ee mo 4 
‘mais, ariling from leer -rpna of opium, and other tedative 
a g 


oifons, are not the effects of flimull, appear from this: that large 
nd encreafed dofes of the fame adn Lifte ‘red, inflantly extingufh 
ite, without ftruggle and refiftance. 

Dr. Cullen al awe, (Mat. Med.) that narcotics generally weaken 
the powers of vital motion; yet inconfitently aflerts that opium, in 
Rs firit Operation, often irritates the fanguife rrous fyftem, and ex- 


‘S32 pe 


. od 


cite the aged of circulation. The on! Vv colour for this affertion, 
leems to be the conflict which t kes _ ice, between the natural ar nad 
morbid. Sieuili. acting on irrital sble organs, and the fedative » pow er 
of dofes of opium, infufficient to quiet thefe irritations altopetha 


} 


lhe f ct is this, the forces ot 1 nes neart are wee kened, and the cir- 

culation of the blood are retarded, by the fedative power of opium, 

if the dofe be fufiici ently sect lf {mall na inadequate the 
b 


eket may -be imperce eptible ; ; but it would be urd to aliedge, 
fich dofes create powers, they are unabie to hoon . 
VOL. XxIII. Li ‘it 
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‘Tt has been faid the ftimulant, as well as fedative power of 
opium, is manifefted by fome of its preparations, proving power. 
fully fudorifie. Not to mention the powerful ftimuli added to opium 
in Theriaca and Dover's powder, and other compofitions, fweatine 
is generally caufed by relaxation of the furface of the body: in thi. 
Operation, opium brings on a flate, in fome relpects, analozou: _ 
the fweating, which jn relaxed con{litutions takes place during fleep, 
the effect of debility, and, as in hectic difeafes, of cofliquation. 

© In a word, the operation of {mall and falutarv dofes of opium, 
is ever potentially fedatiwe, and exactly fimilar to that by which, in 
poifonous dofes, it is known to deitroy irritability, and extinguith 
life.’ ; 

After this, we have the do&tor’s method of adminiftering this me- 
dicine, which 1s fo very pernicious when given ‘ upon brunonian prin- 
ciples.’ 

p. 178. From the premature and injudicious adminittration 
of opium, necefflary and falutary evacuation by {tool is prevented : 
bilious and putrid faeces, with putrid air, diftend and inflate the in- 
teftines. ‘The tongue becomes dry and foul; a kind of comatofe 
fiate, a fatuitous delirium, and immenfe debility, fucceed, under 
which, the patient fooner or later finks. Fevers not only end 
fatally in individual patients, but the contagion is kept up, and 
{fpreads in the circle, where they are thus treated: and, the recovery 
of fuch as emerge, is unufually flow, tedious, and uncertain. 

* Neverthelefs, opium may be of fervice in fevers of various kinds, 
in particular circumftances of irritation: but the occafion is belt 
Jearnt by obfervation and experience. 

« As I know that opiates fupprefs evacuations by ftool, I teldom 
order any in the beginning of tever, unlefs to give quiet after the 
Operation of an emetic, or to moderate evacuation by ttool, when 
it is exceflive, or arifes from too much trritability. 

* Ina word, if any fymptom in the acme of fever, or im its de- 
cline, requires a fedative medicine, 1 fhall on fuch oceafions, ad- 
minitter opium in cautious dofes. If a ftimulus is needed, or 
a ftrengthening medicine, properly fo called, 1 fhall not for that 
purpofe adminifter opium. 

« Wine, in fuch circumitances, is the beft ftimulant and cordial; 
and peruvian bark, with proper antifeptic aliment, the beft reftorer 
and fupporter of ftreagth.—I am not here writing a treatife on fe- 
vers, otherwife camphor, cantharides, and others, would not have 
been omitted.— The fedative power in wine, bears a very. fmall 
proportion to its ttimulating energy : and, like the ftimulating mat- 
ter and power in opium, is fo inconfiderable, as fearecly to deferve 
confideration, and to be below eftimation. ‘lhe excitement of the 
languid powers of nature, and of the nerves in low fevers, by & 
difereet ufe of wine, makes it highly falutary, both as an antilepuic 
and ftimulating medicine. 

‘ It cannot, however, be forgot, that opiam, is one of the 
great and important inftruments of the healing art, relieves pain, 
and gives folace to the tortured body and mind. It gives more that 
relief an cholic, cholera, and in nephritic excrucsating paroxyim® 
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* is ufeful in the fmall-pox, and fome other eruptive fevers; it ftops 
or fufpends hemorrhages, gives eate in rheumatic, venereal, and 
many other painful difeates, which afflict mankind. ——But the mif- 
chief of the alexipharmic treatment of fevers, in which compo- 
fitions containing opium, indifcriminately uted, were fo injurious, 
that I thought every vettige of that method had for ever been ex- 
ploded ; and makes me fear and fufpect, renewed calamity, from 
this reftoration of a method, fomewhat refembling it: for the 
michiefs of that method, did not confit altogether in the foul air 
of a clofe hot room, and in a vaft load of bed-cloaths ; bur, in the 
airly and promicuous adminiftration of compofiions, in which 
opium was the predominant, and the moft pernicious ingredient.’ 

Is this reafoning ? or is it not fomething lke prejudice in favour 
of opinions formed at an early period of life? We recommend it to 
Dr. J. to confult the experiments of do&or Crumpe, on this fubject, 
and the faéts recorded by Wall, Campbell, and fome other writers 
of a more recent date ; he will there moit probably find, that opzum 
poflelies fomething more thana potentially fedative operation, though 
it may not exactly fuic the hypothefis he is anxious to eftsblithh. The 
elegant author of the truly philofophical work entitled Zoonomia 
confiders this drug as pofiefling highly ttimulant properties, and has 
confequently placed it under the head incitantia. 

In the cafe of lord Lyttelton, the hittory of which is very well 
drawn up, there appears to have been nothing uncommon. It was 
evidently a cafe of great debility and deficiency of nervous energy. 

The account of /epatitis fuppurans 1s highly intereiting, and 
deferves the attention of the medical practitioner. It fully proves 
that difeafes of this kind are more frequent in this country, than 
phyficians have generally fuppofed. 

The cafe of hydrophobia 1s another melancholy proof of the inef- 
heacy of the modes of treatment which have been generally employed, 
and fufficiently fhows the neceflity of effectually deflroying the af- 
tected part, cither by cutting it out, or fome other method. 

We come now to the fecond part of the work, the Effay on mi- 
neral Poifons, by Dr. John J., which is unqueftionably the moft im- 
portant and valuable. In the advertifement prefixed to the effay, 
the ingenious writer informs us, that it is part of a collection on 
medical juritprudence, which he hopes fome time or other to lay 
before the public. ‘The fubjeét of this paper is of confiderable mag- 
nitude, as it involves the confideration of the effects of poifonous 
fubttances on animal bodies But notwithftanding the extenfivenefs 
of the inquiry, and the difficujtes with which it mutt have been at- 
tended, the author appears to have conducted it with much propriety 
and ingenuity ; and has undoubtedly furnished a confiderable por- 
ton ot that kind of knowledge, which, from the fudden and unex- 
pected effects of thefe deleterious fubftances, muft frequently prove 
of the utmoft importance even to unprofcflional men. , 

The writers who have preceded our author in this track of 
Weful inv {tigation have left futhcient room for the further cultivation 
of the fubjeét. The laborious refearches of Fontana are confined to 
aumal poifons. ‘The work of Mead, which in it’s own age was 
Probably more valued for it’s elegance than it’s depth, is now al- 
moft entirely afelefs, not merely fom the fiseting fafhions of theory, 
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but from the real progrefs and folid increafe of knowledoe, A 


Vu 4 
complete revolution has fince his time been effected in the teie xt 
on which ou knowte ige of the nature and effects of poifons my# 
chiefly depend. ‘The face of chemittry has, in fact, been enti 

changed by the fucceflive dic overie ae ‘ slack, Bergmann, Scheele, 
Priettle V; and Lavoiier. ‘Vherefi ere, fel Ng me A vaNs nich 


the exteniive difcoveries of modern chemilryv ha Yhied, Dr. } 
has produced an efiav, not only more perteét in it’s Besa iweme 
more fasisfactory in it’s reafoning, but alfo mach more practically 
ufeful, than any perhaps that has hitherto appeared. ; 
He divides mineral poitons 68 metallic, earthy, and faline 


On the fubject of the molt common and deleterious of metallic 


poifons, arfenic, we fhall fele& two paflages, one as a proof of the 
accuracy and fidelity with which the author deferibes fas, and -the 
other as avexample of thei ingenuity. and modeity of his {peculations. 
Effay ox Mineral Potfons——p. 24. © Arfenic, in all forms, that with 
fulphur alone excepted, isa fure poiion in dofes of fix or eight 
grains, when taken internally: and, in fome cafes, it proves fatal 
in the {mall quantity of two, three, or four grains. It 3 
five to the tate, and the fenfation remains upon the tongue for a 
Jong time. Ifthe white oxyd be tatied, the tafte is firit t all acid, 
and fubdulcid; which afterwards becomes ponceeneg ant ive. 
When twallowed, this penetrating and corrofive talte, extends all 
down the throat, aud is foon followed by great heat, and contrac- 
tion of the af phagus, invite tions, and naufea. S! Ire] d aching 


INS then it cee ed, Wi hi Ci h gradually encreaieé to ¢h ‘at MIS « nNgun le 


Inceflant vomitings alio come on; the pulfe become quick ; the 
tongue and throat pare hed wi a heat, and intolerable thirft. Ex- 
ceflive anxiety is felt in the hell ; and re{piration 1s perform ed with 
difliculty and ditt: ‘cis. “Lhe limbs are ahaleiei ith tremors and cramps; 

’ 


and the body, flufhed and {potted, at laft fwells to an immente fize 
when fuddenly the pons abate, and the | I a flatter the pas 


, 


tient’s recovery of health. Lut all the oth r fymptoms continue 
unabated: the pulfe is guicker than ever, the intol aie iene of 
heat and thirit is rather aggravated, delirium comes on, wit hiccup, 
cold {weats, and con, ultious, th® countenance contracts a leacen 
hue, and death prisan end, at once, to tormentand to hope. 

‘ Tats is the general courfe of the fymptoms; but they are oiten 
varied in pariicular cafes. Sometimes the delirium and coavumons 
ae < ‘me ) she noon, but 
accede eaily, and curing the more violent : ution of the potion, but 
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{ ey epersa oe fi red 
more commonly towards the clofe. The vomiting is generally ing 
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found infamed: the ftomach particularly — its orifices ; 


and 1s 


ih eee es tren: 2 ceo : == hrougn 
coats are fo much intenerated, thata sage an v¢ pafied | Tp 
29 i} 1 - 2 c ‘ry Re ently c rro CC » 
them with a ight degree Of prefiure: “tis a: ‘9 ye nt OTTOG “ae 
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7 ed 
in ] th < co rr Oli mis < are fo peculia + that the oy hows iy be duit tinguith by 
with care and attention, from thofe of the digeition of U he ftomach, 

h » nr ‘ jagged a ond 
Ce gail tric liquor. From the gaily C juice, the cor rofions at 
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‘regular, and are oply obi ervable in the de epending parts of 
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I rom afrienic, the y a4re recrular, as.13.niceiv D mactured hy 
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the noon lad touched, furroundc il by Lic appearances OF Nllam- 
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« The dvodenum, and fmall inteftines, generally partake, in fome 
degree, of the inflammation, and fubfequent mortification. Where 
ever the poifon touches, there will be app and an uncome 
mon fecretion of muc: tts 5 and it may be carried through che whole 
extent of the inteftines. Little information can be ¢g ain ‘d by ex- 
amining other parts, than thofe immediately affected by the pojfon: 
with this view, the flomach and intefline fhould be minutely ex- 


ct 
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amined, Wwe 1 aid not relt contented with aie Inipectine tic 
i} . . . witiiiee ] > ? . ‘ ~- owe , ] > ~or 4} w ’ 
ffomacnh: particies Of POON MAY ve putihe d forwa as Yar as ie. 


rectum, and produce their efects a ne the whole extent of the 


‘ } 1 : » Oi rT MA Phe | m | Los ae , 
ine -Drain never thews any particular mark, Oy whien Wwe may 


® ’ | ’ ey } ’ ' >. . - ey > 
ludge, whether a poifon has been taken. ‘he lungs are jometimes 
luteriperied with Dlack ipots, ana the ns” auricie OF the veart 15 
: | Cent ; - } } ~— rc . } aval 
generally full of black blood. “Thete appearances, probably, arife 


tv of refpiration, or from its fudc * N interruption, 


— , _ Qs 
Om the dincu 


and, are no criterions of poifon; they are commonly. obferved in all 


ee 


cafes of fudden death. ‘The tcrotum, and yenital parts of men, are 
faid to grow very toon putrid after death, from the poifon of arfe- 
nic. Whether this is always {pecially the cafe, 1 do not know: 
certain it is, that the whole body much fooner aflumes this appear- 


ance, than after any other caufe of death, that is not e qua lly iudden. 
* On examination of the contents of the a ynach, if arienic were 
taxen in ats pulveriied face, grit will be perceptible by the fingers $ 


and in the finallett quantity, it will conftantly fink in water. At 
any rate, it will emit fumcs of a garlic odour, if iprinkled on a red- 
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hot piece of iron, with fome powdered charcoal, or any ot her in- 
fe fumes will leave waite {pots on po- 


mma tl * * 

iammable fubitance; and the 
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ithed copper. The {malietft pr yrtions of arfenic produce tnele effects. 

Ahere are other modes of dif overing it, by chemical teils and ana- 
hether they are more. to he depended 
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and that the accurate obferver, may form a fudement that will pe 
more than probable, although not founded in abfolete certainty, 

‘ The fymptoms produced by the external aplication of arfenic, 
are very different from thefe which follow its reception into the 
ftomach. _Tn the fir caie, great ciddineis, with heat, thirtt, quick 
pulfe, difficulty of breathing, and anxiety, generally precede any 
local inflammatory fymptoms: in the latter, the molt violent fvmp. 
toms of inflammation are produced, almoft as foon as the poifon 
can act on the ftomach; and the apparent Operation continues local, 
till near the clofe. From internal application, a// the powers of 
Iife are ateacked at once; the anxiety is extreme, as foon as there 
1s any ficknefs or pain in the flomach: nor ts the ftomach always one 
of the firft parts affe€ted. Though for the moft part, the flomach 
and bowels are firft affeed with violeat pains, which wander to 
different parts of the bady; an ardent fever gages, with exceflive 
thirft; the fecretory organs are excited into ftronger action; great 
heat is felt with all the difcharges, which are often bloody, as well 
as encreafed jn quantity ; when convaliions and delirium ¢lofe the 
feene.’ 

After this faithful aceount of the fymptoms produced by this 
dreadful poifon, which feems to have been collected trom the bef 
authors with diligence and difcrimination, we have the following 
conjectures concerning its mode of action. 

Effay on Mineral Pe‘fons. ». 37. © Vurious powers, capable of 
deftroying life, may be poffeffed of different properties, belides the 
effential one ; and thefe properties will account for the diverfity im 
the modes of death, from the various poifons, [he corrolive qua- 
lities of arfenic, account for the pain ard inflammation it excites, 
while abftracting the vital principle. Lauro-cerafus has no {uch 
power, and therefore tt deftroys without pain er inflammation. The 
poifon that produces the plague, has killed perfons went anieoully 5 
3ts more general term of operation, is two or three days, and the 
fymptoins it produces are various, according to this térm. But in 
all thefe cafes, there is fomething in the mode of defruction which 
obvioufly points cut the fame general caufe; not as acting nierely 
upon the nerves, nor as a¢ting merely even the blood; but as dif- 
uniting the component parts of the whole body im fome manner, 10 
as to produce death in a very short time.--Whar this caule ts, we 
cannat explain, becaufe we know not how life js joined with the 
body, in all cafes —Upon this fabject I can only advance fome ob- 
fcure fuggettions. 

© Do not poifons aét upon the mufcular fibres, as well as upon the 
blood and the nerves? Does not the motion and powers of thefe 
fibres, depend upon their union with oxygene, taken into the bocy 
by refpiration, and diffufed by the circulation of the blood? Docs 
riot the a€tion of poifons confift in difuniting the oxygene from thefe 
fibres fo rapidly, as to extinguifh their vitality, before they can have 
a freth fu; ply? The fudden extinction of life, in all cafes in which 
the blood is deprived of oxygene, and the immediate fucceflion of 
putrefaGtion, entitle me to make thefe fuggeftions; and give fome 
golour to an opinion, which an enlightened and reformed ba 
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of phyficlogy will, perhaps, fome time or other, fatisfattorily ex. 
plain.’ . 

It is impoflible to read the laft of thefe paflages without feeling 
the warmeft wifhes for the fuccefs of the public {pirited and truly 
philofophical labours of Dr. Beddoes, \ ho, in defiance of no incon- 
fiderable oppotition from prejudice and illiberality, perfifts in em- 
ploying his admirable talents, in a way which not png A see to 
extend the beundaries of ference, but to furnith means o mitigating 
and probably of remedying fome of the moft grievous maladies that 
afflict mankind. 


Ant. vitt. Observations, Anatomical, Phyfiolagical, and Pathols- 
gical, on the Pulnonary Syftem: With Remarks on fome of the Dife 
ealis of the Lungs, viz. on Heemorrbage, Wounds, Aihma, Catarrh, 
Croup, ard Confumption ; tending to cfablith a anew Pathology oy” 
the Lungs, founded On the Anatomy and Phyfology of the Parts. 
Some Remarks are introduced on the broken Wind of Hor/és. And 
to the Whole is added an Appendix, containing Obfervations on 
fome of the Ai ticles of the Materia Medica, viz. on the Roja Rubra, 
Fiores Chamameli and Sarfaparilla ; as aijo on the Cicuta, Strame- 
1iUM Hyofciamus and Aconitum. bv William Davidfon. 8vo. 
225 pages. Price 4s.in boards. Egerton. 1795. 

THE confumption of the lungs is a difeafe of fuch frequency 
and fatality, that it has excited the attention of medical pfact- 
tioners in a very confiderable degree, and various plans of treat- 
ment have been propofed at different times for it’s removal ; but 
We are intormed by the author of the work betore us, Int. p. ix, 
that * the bufinefs of the following remarks, is to point out a 
principle hitherto neglected, but of the utmott importance, in the 
treatment of every morbid affeéiion of the lungs; and from which 
ariics a new pathology of all the pulinonary difeafes, founded on 
the beit of all poilible bafes, the anatomy and phyhology of the 
puts. This principle, which, I conceive the reader will find eita- 
bhithed in the following remarks, is that of a particular and {tra 
limttation of liquids during the treatment of every pulmonary 
difeate ; a principle fimple and obvious, involved in no obfcu- 
rity, and eafily applied. It appears wondertul, that  pract- 
toners have never thought of this principle, but have, on the 
contrary, conftantly treated patients, labouring under pulmonary 
aficctions, in the fame way as if they had laboured under fimilae 
dileates of any of the other parts of the body. But it feems 
Probable that this proceeded trom their not attending to theig 
Peculiar ttructure, which is different from every other part of the 
body ; for in all the other vilcera, andin almott every other fote 
part of tne body, there is fome flefay fubltance in their compo- 
ition befides their veilels ; but, in the lungs, there is no parenchy- 
matous or tlethy fubitance, they being entirely compofed of vel- 
fels of different kinds, of which the blood-veflels torm a very 
principal part. Refpecting the common treatment of pulmonary 
difeafes, every practitioner knows, that the patient ts ordered to 
drink plentifully of diluting drinks; which appear gratetul to 
the patient, becaufe the dry and irritable fauces receave a tem- 
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porary relief from the paflage of thefe foft liquids. But whos 
ever conuders the fructure of the Jungs, and remembers th it 
they are enurely compoted of veffels, and that their natyral "at 
tions cannot be cafily pertormed, even in health, if much addi. 
tiona: liquid is taken into their blood veflels, will immediately 
{ee the impropriety of the practice, and be no more afionifhed at 
our want of fucceis in the treatment of their various difeafes.’ 

Practitioners in the healing profetlion furely cannot but feel 
much abligation to Mr. D. tor thas fetting them rizht in refped 
to the cure ot a diforder that has fo long bailed their utmoft 
efforts. 


Though the author has not treatéd the fubje&ts of this work 
in a fyitematic or connecte d manner, it may be neceflary for us 


to examine the reafonings on which he has founded bis opinion 
and alfo the facts which he adduces in fupport of his new / 
pothefs. 

He fets out by taking a curfory view of the anatomy and phy- 
fiology of the lungs, in which he coniders the air cells, or the 
ultimate terminations of the bronchia, as having no communica- 
tion with the common cellular membrane of the lungs. .n fup- 

ort of this opinion, he contends, that dropfy of the common ccl- 
ies membrane of the lungs is frequently met with as well as 
effufions of blood and ferum into it. 

In Mr. D.’s obfervations on pulmonary hemorrhages we do not 
tind much novelty, except in what refpects his new principle, on 
which he reafons in the tollowing manner. Pp. 20. 

© The limited ufe of liquids, which is our grand principle, upon 
which the hinge of fuccefs in treating the difeafe now under 
conlideration may turn, is placed next in order, although of the 
firit importance. As the body, in its healthy ftate, 1s continually 
employing and difcharging a particular portion of liquid, 1t 18 
neceflary that a certain quantity fhould be taken. but it com 
monly happens that from pleafure, or an evil habit, we drink 
much more than is required, and fo over-dilend the veficis, and 
embarrafs nature in many of her falutary operations. In healt, 
the quantity abfolutely neceffary is ‘very inconfiderable 5 anc, 1 
ficknefs, we often drink too much. This has conitantly been me 
cae in pulmonary difeafes; and particularly in hemorrhages 
from the lungs, according to the common method of treatins 
them. /’ractitioners had urely forgotten that the chet caufe of 
the rupture and hemorrhage, and the chief impediment to tne 
cure, was the diftention or too creat fulnets of the blood veilels 5 
otherwife they would not have addcd to this fulnefs and ci! —s 
by their plentiful dilution. When no very urgent fymproms © 
hemorrhagy are prefent, a pint of liquid, including tea and ever} 
other kind of fluid taken by the patient, is fufficient in twenty” 
four hours, and cannot fafely be increaled.’ os! 

In the cure of wounds of the lungs the author conlider’ * 

rinciple as equally applicable and important. The cates which 
are here adduced, in confirmation of the great utility of 4 I 
ftricted ufe of liquids in pulmonary complaints, can however by 


no means be confidered as fufficient proofs of the advantage t0 ie 
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rived from fuch a practice, fince other very powerful medicines were 
loved at the te e time. ‘This method of — ES has led to 


much ambiguity end ancertainty in regard to the be s which are 
to oe expected irom new modes of pracuce in particul: ir cafes of d 

¢aic, aS W ll as tended to bring ufetul methods of treatment into dif 
repute. To have afcertained fully the utility of the practice recom. 


mended in this work, 20 other remedies fhor ld have been employed 
along W ithit. We do not find, “een that in one fingle initanoe 
: i ee } ie ae ! 

the author depended /ol yu upen his principle of the {paring exhibitien 
of liquids. In every cate other remedies of a pos vertul kind were had 
T 


ny 1 <A a a ite 1. 
bet we do not, ov any means, win fo / m the inportarns of Mr. 
. 4 
’ } » ry) i} * a P< }! ar 1 , ‘ >e , 4 
dD. S adifi Vee MY, Wwe Lilataa Lala Sat ré moi readily allio \\ sid) to {peak 2OLr 
: tt. f ee Oe , , f —— = a 
‘the fpare ufc of mids, fays he, p. 46, © may juflly be con- 
i | aprovements lL! Liik modern treatment of 
‘ ° ' ® 
sei re: and parties larly in hemorrhages from the lings. An d 


‘ — eo — re : ’ s 
why fhould not the idea be carried tarther ? Indeed, from fome cafes 


Ihave lately attended, I] chink I may venture to aflert, that, in ail 
difeafes ot the lunes, mederate drinking « all be of fervice. For fee- 
ing they are a congeries of veilels, if thefe veflels are overilled, or 
kept in a continued ftate of diltenuion, they may fo prefs upon one 
another that their healthy a¢tions dhall be either prevel nted or greatly 
imp. ded, particularly the actions of the abforbent fyflem: whereas, if 
they are but moderately filled, the different fyitems of veffels are left 
more at liberty to exercife their retpective funcitons, either in’ the 
aries of health, or in the removal of difeafe. When tubercles are 
formed in the lungs, why thould they not be abt orbed ? We know th: 

the moft folid tumors in other parts of the body frequently difapr ir: 


nit ] t } 


and that even bone itfelt ‘7 C: nab le of being u cog xd, as ts clearly 
demoniirated by the different chanees which take ¢ place In It as well ta 
health as in dileafe, And in the lungs there are many abforbent vel- 
fels, which, if their aétions were net leile ned or p rev ented, might foon 
remove the molt confirmed induration ef thetr ¢u banc e. As emetics 
afe power! i promoters of ablory tion, i it not on this } rinc Ip le that 
May patients, feemingly labour: ng under tubercles of the lungs, have 
been cured by vomits, particul: irly of the ftronger kind? | i" pe the 
time is not far diflant w! oe practi tioners, being better racquainted with 
the laws and functions of this Important fyite m, fhall be enab'ed to dit- 
r pe aadeia with more c¢ rtainty, either in removing a tubercle or 
the mott fchirrhous tumor. But when this happy period arrives it can 
be carried into etlect by a proper re; valati wn of the quantity of 
sds 5 and, in cencral, a dir ninution of the ulual prefe ribed guant in 
~ Perhaps the advantages arifing t » confumptive patients from a 

warm climate and the ufe ot fl. ead are gesyrse from their doing 
the fae thing as abitinence from liquids, viz. determining the ude 
of circulation to the furface of the body, and thus leaving he 
vetlels of the lu ngs more empty, and, therefore, more ready to recover 
themielves when unde r the influence of difeafe.’ 

Our author next applies his prince ciple} in the cures of afthma, and th 
broken-wind in horfes; but it’s ufe in thefe cafes feems to relt naae 
tic lame kind of incompicte evidence that we have aucady ame, 
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In the fourth chapter Mr. D. confiders the nature of pulmonary 
confumption, In his remarks on this fatal difeafe he affures us, thet it 
is his intention to ¢ feer a middle courfe, and direct the attention of the 
reader to principles which he hopes are rational and confiftent with the 
laws ot the animal economy ; by which he fhall attempt to demonftrate 
that the hitherto declared opprohriun medicorum, the hitherto fuppofed 
meurable contumption, nav be attacked fuccefsfully fo as, in general 
to bring about a cure uf carly application is made. And although he 
has no tamous baliam, no {peettic remedy to propofe, and no infallible 


cure for confumption, yet he fhail endeavour to point outa certain 


’ ‘ oe Yerry tt ath tr . eu @le an tad he annttee: ¥ 
plan O! treatment, Which, when Proper LG} rea to the COMUMUON ot 


the patient and the particular circumitances of his cafe, will cure in 
the beginning and give inhnite relict in the advanced ttages of the 
difeafe.’ 

‘Lhe remedy which is to e&e& all this, which is to acconiplifh the 
cure of pulmonary confumption, is nothing more than the /imited w/e 
of lignias I 

Refpecting the removal of this formidable difeafe, the author rea- 
fons in the following way. r. 87. 

« Now we have before obferved, that any part of the body, when 

difeafed, can only recover itfelf by che natural powers inherent in 
that part; and that, as no medicine, no application we know, can 
form the callus of a broken bone, fo no particular medicine, we are 
acquainted with, can remove a tubercle or heal an ulcer of the lungs, 
if the natural powers of the parts do not exert themfelves on the oc- 
cafion. ' 
‘ But a broken Jimb has an advantage over difeafed lungs, in as 
much as the former can be placed and retained at perfect eaic, while 
the natural offices of the latter keep them in perpetual motion ; which 
motion all authors lave confidered as a great obfiacle to the cure, 
And indeed every prattitioner knows that it this natural motion ts by 
any means increafed, or kept up. while they are affe¢ted by diteafe, 
the cure is thereby much impeded, if not entirely prevented. — 

« For, in attempting the recovery of any great affection, either of 
the conftitution in general, or of any particular part, both the body 
and the part muit be, if poflible, at reft. For example, a man af- 
fected with a fever will recover fooner, if kept quiet im bed, than if 
permitted to go abroad: and every body knows, that no man can he 
cured of a fracture, unlefs he allow the parts to be at rett. Now I 
troit thofe principles which tend to place the lungs, when difeafed, 1 
the fame fituation as to eafe as a broken limb, when fractured, will 
be fuppofed the mott rational in attempting the cure of pulmonary esa 
fumption, For it the Jungs are retained in the fame eafy quiet fate, 
as a broken leg, the powers of refloration will often, of th mfelves, 
accomplith a cure; in the way that the fame powers bring about the 
union of a broken bone. ‘Vo leffen their cor - val motion, therefore, 
or to keep the lungs as much as pafible at cafe, mutt conftitute one ot 
our chiet indications, in attempting the cure of pulmonary confump- 
tion, from whatever caufe it may arife.’ ; meet 

After taking notice of catarrh and croup, 2s difeafes in which his 
new method of treatment may be employed with the greateft advan 


tage ; he proceeds to treat of the feat, origin, tormation, and para 
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pation of tubercle. He * truits that it will not be thought improbable 
«9 fuppofe, that a particle of infpiflated mucus ftagnating in one of 
the minute air cells, may give rife to tubercle; and that, as in ag 
infamed ftate of this internal furface, there will often happen an ex- 
ydation of coagulating lymph, which is well known to adhere fre- 
quently with firmnefs to the furface where it is exuded ; we may 
alfo conceive that fome particles of this coagulating lymph, lodging 
inthe air cells, may likewife become the nuclei of tubercles.’ After 
making various remarks on this part of his fubject, Mr. D. proceeds 
to the nature of the inflammation, fuppuration, and ulceration of 
tubercle, and alfo the means of prevention and cure. But on thefe 
important points we have not met with any thing deferving parti- 
cular attention. 

In an appendix the author has introdaced fome obfervations on 
diferent articles of the materia medica. He contends, from an exa- 
mination of the writings of Dr. Storck, that cicuta pofleiles a dire&ly 
fedative effect ; but furely the diminution of pain, or the leflening of 
irritation, by it’s ufe, can never warrant fuch a conclufion. 

From this examination ef Mr. D,’s reafonings it will be pretty evi- 
dent, that he confiders the vafcular fyttem in much too mechanical a 
point ot view. He alfo feems to torget, that when a fuperabundant 
quantity of fluid is thrown into the omach, it is frequently very rea- 
dily carried off by the kidneys, as is evident in incipient intoxication ; 
and which is probably to be explained only by the retrograde aQiow 
of the lymphatics. But however this may be, we cannot confider 
his principle as founded in truth, until he has fhown by much more 
fatistactory evidence, than what is produced in the prefent work, 
that the whole of the advantage gained is effected by the fparing 
ufe of liquids, A.R, 
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Arr.ix. The Black Valley ; a Tale, from the German of Veit Weber, 
Author of the Sorcerer. Small 8vo. 152 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1796. 


Tue german tale muft not be meafured by the fame ftandard with 
the engliih novel. While the latter excites tender fympathy by ex- 
hibiting natural fcenes and real characters, it is the obje¢t of the 
former to create ftrange images, and to produce firong emotions by 
the reprefentation of the wildeft excefs of paflion, ‘The englifh wri- 
ter, by adhering clofely to nature, often becomes infipid ; the german, 


‘M giving unbounded licence to his imagination, is frequently extra- 


vagant: but there are few readers, who will not eafily pardon thofe 
violations of probability, which amufe his fancy with pleafing a 
fplendid vifions, or which thrill his foul with grateful terrours, 

This tale, written by the fame author with the Sorcerer, [fee out 
Rev, of the prefent vol. P. 53] partakes of the fame general charaéters. 
The ftory is iinprobable, but highly interefting. ‘Ihe characters are 
Rrongly marked, but with lefs regard to moral propriety, than to im- 
oe effect. ‘The paflions are exprefied with vehemence ; that of 
ore, in particular, with gay but nos jndecent Igxurianee, ‘The ftyle 
* Concafe, figurative, energetic. The 
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‘The panes which the writer has chofen for his flory is that of rhe 
ecroifades, when Jerafalem was taken by Godfrey of Bouillon . The 
principal perions are three daughters of a german baron, Gertro Pe 
Cunegonde, and Adelaide, cour it Rodolph, Adelaide’s lover, and friar 
Felix, a confummate hypocrite and villain. Gertrude, the ‘lief 
daughter, whoatthe death of hertather had reached her fortieth year, 
gnherus the whole thock of ret father’s duistins. The following | tketch 
of her ‘character will give the reader an idea of the bold ftyle of 
Weber’s puinting. 

P. pad Gertrude was the very efigv of her parent ina female 
drefs: but like as were their perions, her mind was ftill more the 
exact counterpart of his. Her face was long and narrow ; her eyes 
from excefs of fufpicion were ever half out of their cafements, her 
nofe was fharp and prominent as a church fpout, and her chin pointed 
and projecting as the beak of a galley. Her check bones jutted oer 


her fhrunken cheeks like promontories ; and jult above thele, her 


A irid eyes glimmered dimly like diftant beacons. Extreme parfimony 


had pared her whole form to the thinnefs of a reed, and her bones 
rattled, when fhe moved, like a pair of cattagnets, or a fet of lace 
bobbins. Although her father knew, that an ample dowry alone 
could fup ply her deficic ncy in perfonal endowments, and procure her 
2 partner of her joys and forrows, he would as foon have given the 
jait ruddy drop that warmed his heart, as a piece of his precious metal 
to provide her a confort. Avarice watched like a Cerberus over his 
cotlers, aad per mitting entrance to every fum, Breator | {mall, denied 
segrefs even to an obolus. Fortunate was it for her, at to all that 
ean render man alluring fhe was an abfolute flranger; fort he vatlals of 
the baron, hard-worked and ill-fed, lean, dry nd fallow, were am 
tidotes to delire, and f{carecrows = every ten cr feeling. No feats, 
no tournaments collected the neighbouring bile hts at Supau, and at- 
fBrded the haplefS virgins a chance of a woer; nor were ficn hee 
chants ever tempted to refort toa place , which, from penury in the 
Jord, and poverty in the fervants, offered no fale for their commo- 
dities. “Twas n ot, that young defires did not germinate in the heart 
of maar yg’ > but not foitered and cherifhed from without, they lan- 
guifhed, and ‘died like rofebuds tranfplant ed into a frig zi paper 

Despai ring at len, gth of a hufband . the ba} plefs vir: gin n en a merit of 
neceiiity, and re falved to devote that a, heaven, whi ws >was [ts 
ira! ined from befio wing elfewhere ; to renounce the e ul afract ot her 
charms in this world, that fhe might be re paid Ww oe ree interefl by 


re 
> 
al 


ow ob ’ 
the embraces ot ar igels in the next; and {h e hope tat Mov gh a 
trop shies fhould be ereéied to her fame in the pantheon of love, ik 
fhould gain a niche in the temple ot relig ion. This determination 


joine “d to correfpond ence of char acter, male her the favourite and Ci 
fident of her parent, with whom fhe contemplated for hours the vi 
loved gold, which the father did not idolize more than did the daugh- 
ter (for whenever the heart is left vacant of its prope er tenants, vermit 
and noxious weeds will infeit it). “They ogled and tone {led their daf- 
ling money, counted it morn and eve, pray ed to heaven for its increa‘e a 
and mocked all the joys of extilence; the father, becaufe age 2°“ 

‘difufe had left him mo fenfe of their favour, the daughter, beranle 
th e defpgired of ever gafting them. ihe favourite of her taiher, 


»f ajned soma 
was the check and fcourge of her fitte s Whom the reitr: is 
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Nender amufement and pleafure, left within their réach by the; 


very : : 

maternal penury, and laboured inceflantly to wegn their fancies fromm 
the fading delights of love, and to infpire them with a pation for the 
7 rptible Joy sata fpiritual lite, for the fainted e& ates of mids 


night vigils, and the delict tous pang s of conventual penance, 


Cunegonde is deferibed as a wanton, devoted to the friar, Ades 


. 


laid, juit fifteen at the ceceafe of her tather, 1s all innocenee and 
beauty. ‘Laught bv the crafty triar to dread wedlock, the three fitters, 
devote themlelves to celibacy, and build themfelves three .cells, with 


a chapel each, vhe re they beco une hermiteijes, atter depotiting their 
prope rey in the iriar’s maportacy ‘he fame of thefe females, being foon 
fsread abrocd, reaches count Rodolph, a knight, who, after an uns 
fortunate love adveature in the ealt, had returned with his friend Hugo 


of Heerfbruck, to his barony ot Felfeck, in a ftate of infane melan- 


choly. The fight of Adelaide reitores him te his reafon; a mutuad 
and ardent pa fio nis quickly kindled, and the artlefs Adelaide devotes 
heft f for ever to Rod dolp4; but returns to her cell, ull heg knight 
comes to demand her of her fitter Gertrude, as his Wile. Alter a 


yng dialogue, in which pact yose ailerts the claims of religien, and 
} Pe ; ; i en ae As : 
todolp: 1,—not exactly in the flyle of a cro fader, ridicules the cane 


t 
a 
. 


of fo pertition ; Gertrude are three davs to dechberate on bi 
2 miller, who inhabited The Black } alley, a devoted flave of the friar, 
aleltine, waited in the mill of the black va Wey to greet hin. hie 
band of ruffians, 
the noife in the \ aule, flee to the mul in cons 
the ailaflins, his h ind cut off, and the corpfe thrown into the va is 
ilk , tHes his tace 1 he ; ; } 
of the pig ‘rim, wiufes up fis race in Hts ical, ai nd en 
% 
brings to the fifters the head of the murdered pilgrim, and pafles it for 
& 
' 
with a piece ot poctry, of merit above the ordinary le el, we fhail 
but f, ' } ] > which \ , { fee = 
ound no outlet except the grated do wr, which was fo feeurely 
believe, when fi rp rife and rage fubfided, that he did not dream; but 
rea lity of the fcene, rekindled hi is ph and urged him to freth frag 


dol ph’s sdemand. ‘I he interval 1s employed by the friar an i Ge fe 
in forming, aad executi ing,ap rojeet for the murder of Rodol; ? “To 
is entruited the affaflination, A peafant is difp atched to Rodolpir, 
toinform him, that a knighe with whom he had jotved fellowfhip 1 
hattens thither. A florm rifing, he feeks fhelter in a tower at the 
entrance of the valley. Here, fiading the plase furrounded by a 
he defcends into a vault among human bones, The 
rutiians, terrified byt 
contternation. A pil grim pati ig through the valley is murdered | 
where Rodolph was concealed. Rodolph, detcrminine to extermie 
nate the execrable millerand his clan, clothes himfelt in the long tunic 
ers the valley : 
but, miftaking - his road, he is furrounded by a band of horfemen, 
feized and carried into a neighbouring forcit, One of the rufhans 
} . ~ ‘ ’ C . . *¥ fe ’ 
that of Rodelph. Gertrude and the friar exult: Adelaide fcizes the 
mangled head in fpeechlefs agony. Rodo!ph, in the mean time, Js 
conveyed by the horfemen to a caftle, and contigned to a glimmenn 
vault furrounded by coffins.—Here, in order to prefent the reader 
go on with the narrativein the words of the aay r3 
P.109.—* He examined the vault on every fide in hopes of efcape 5 
faitened as to defy all his wild atte mpts $f force it. Befide him ftood 
> a > teh 
a pitcher of water, and a loaf of bread, Scarcely could the knight 
} 
thie pangs, that racked every member - is frame, convinced him of the 
Bes to efcane, which were fruitle r as ~ formers Weary at lengt h, 
i and 
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and oppreffed with pain, he turned to contemplate hi: fituation, gr 


tortured his mind with vain enquiries concerning the caule, and author 


of his prefent vy sg His confcience was void of offence to any 
one, nor knew he a fingle knight, who had reafon to bear amsieg 
againft him. His thoughts now refted on Adelaide, and a thoufand 
fears tor hor fafety difquieted him. He knew the dangers, which 
befec her from the avarice of the monks, and the envy ot hes fitter 
and again rage at his confinement was working him to madnef, when 


his attention was fuddenly attra¢ted by hearing the tender accents of 


. . . - . t 
2 woman, intermingled with the plaintive melody of the lute. He 


liftened, and diftinguifhed through the intervention of diftance the® 
words : 
* When birds obfcene fhall leave their gloomy haunts, 
And yelling wolves alarm the night’s dull ear; 
When rapine, murder, rear their hideous fronts ; 
‘And elves and goblins taint the murky air; 


* When by the moon’s pale beam, her noontide fun, 
Night’s plaintive bird fhall feek the haunts the loves ; 

When Heaven’s patrole its watchful rounds has gone; 
And through the argent air the fylphid people roves ; 


* Then youth too dearly loved, | feek thy cell, 
Where love alone fhall our tond greetings hear, 
fle fhall rob echo of her babbling fhell, 
And teach the jarring bolts to flide with filent fear, 


¢ A loud roar of merriment from a remote part of the edifice in- 
terrupted the finger, whofe liquid voice was loft in the veciferous 
clamour of rude joy and boifterous exultation. 

* All confpired to complete the confufion of Rodolph, who, tired 
of fruitlefs furmife, and exhaufted by his want of repofe, during the 
two nights he had paft in the black valley, caft himfelf on the bundle 
of ftraw, and was foon loft in deep flumber.’ 

In this vault Rodolph is attended by a mute dwarf who brings him 
a sar but is kept ignorant of his fituation. Adelaide, perfuaded 

v Gertrude to believe that Rodolph’s friend Hugo had affaflinared 
him, vows rev-nge upon him in the tournament of Adolph, She 
appears there, and challenges Hugo as the murderer of her Rodolph. 
At this inftant, Rodolph, who has been confined, and prepared ior 
the combat, through miftake, inftead of another knight, to whom 
Adolph owed vengeance, comes forth caparifoned in full armour. An 
explanation enfves: Rodolph and Adelaide are reftored to each other 
with mutual rapture, and Gertrude driven, with a load of infamy 08 
her head, to a cloitter. . 

The flory is related with much animation, and embellifhed with 
the decorations of ftyle ; and the tranflator has difplaved great abi- 
hity, and an uncommon command of language. We rec ymmend the 
performance to the attention of our readers, with the promife of 
elegant amufement.-—We are furprifed to find, in 2 ¥ ork of fuch 
correct tale, twice repeated, the vulgar blunder of /ey for fies tee 
pages é7 and 6. D, Ms 
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Agr, x. Nature and Art. By Mrs. Inchbald. In two volumes. 
Small Svo. 395 pages. Price 7s. in boards. Robinions. 


1796. 


Tus prefent novel, though written with a more philofophical 
fpirit than the fimple ftory, has not, on that very account, per- 
haps, an equally lively intereft to keep the attention awake. The 
reafon may be eatily traced, without derogating trom the abilitics 
ui the author. Virtuous prejudices produce the molt vmlent paf- 
fons; and, confequently, are the powerful engines to be employed 
1 depicting the adventures, that become Intereiting in proportion 
as they exhibit the conflicts ot teeling and dury, truly or talfely 
ellimated. 

This work abounds with judicious fatirical fallies, and with 
thofe artlefs ftrokes which go directly to the heart. In fact, 
were we to characterize Mrs. 1.’s peculiar talent, we fhould une 
hefigatingly fay varveté. ‘The ttory of Hannah Primrofe we 
found particularly affecting: the catattrophe giving point to a 
benevolent fyilem of morality. ‘The tranhitions, however, from 
one period of the hiftory to another, are too abrupt; for the in- 
cidents, not being thaded into each other, fometimes appear im- 
probable. This we think the principal defect of the work on 
the whole. The chapters conclude with a degree of laboured 
concifenefs, which feems to difconnect them, or rather {naps the 
thread of the fiction. ‘The reader jumps with reluctance over 
tighteen years; and is forced to reafon about the fate of thie fa- 
yvourite hero, which was betore a matter of feeling. 

The making a young modeit woman, with tome powers of 
mind, acknowledge herfelf the mother ot a child that fhe hu- 
manely tottered, in the prefence of the man fhe loved, is alfo 
highly improbable, not to fay unnatural. 

Some of the converfations are written with dramatic fpirit ; we 
fhall fele&t two or three, as fpecimens of a production we wifh 
torecommend to the youths of both fexcs. Vol. 1. p. 149. 

‘ ‘The firit time he was alone with William, he mentioned his 
oblervation on Hannah’s apparent affliction, and afked, ** Why 
her crief was the refult of their ftolen mectings ?”” 

“* Becaute,”’ replied William, ‘‘ her profetiions are unlimited, 
while her manners are referved ; and I accufe her of loving me 
with unkind moderation, while I love her to diffraction.” 

** You defign to marry her then ?” 

** How can you degrade me by the fuppofition ?”’ 

Would it degrade you more to marry her than to make her 
your companion ? To talk with her for hours in preference to all 
other company ? To wifh to be endeared to her by fill clofer 
ties 7”? 

“ But all this is not raifing her to the rank of my wife.” 

“It is itill raifing her to that rank, for which wives alone 
were allotted.” 

“* You talk wildly !—I tell you I love her; but not enough, 2 
ope, to marry her.” 

“* But too much, I hope, to undo her 
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That muft be her own free choice—I make ufe o 
wart ‘antable methods.’’ 
What are the warrantable ones >”? 

66 6] mean, I have made her no fale promifes—offered NO pres 
tended iettlement—vowe “te no eternal contancy.” 

« But you have told h "you love her ; and, from that con{ 
fion, has fhe_not reafon to expect every protection which 
promites could fecure ?”’ 

*¢ lc:anot aniwer for her expeGations—but I know, if fhe 
faould make me happy as | afk, and I fhould then forfake } her, I 
$iail not break my word.” 

** Stull fhe will be deccived : for you w ill faliify your looks,” 

}o you think fhe depends on my looks >?” _ 
*¢ T have read in fome book, Looks are the lover's ole dependence.” 


. 


*¢ T have no objection to her inte wpretine mine in her favour; 


f no un. 


tef. 


even 


Burt then for the coniequenees, the will have herieli, and only 
bericlt to blame.” 

} 79 

** Oh! heaven! 


s¢ What inakes you exclaim fo vehemently ?” 
An ide aot the bitternefs of that calamity which infitts felf. 
1 . be * * 


re proach | Oh rather deceive her—leave her the coniolation to 
reproach yew, rather than herielt.”’ 

«© My honour will not fufter me.” 

« Exert your honour, and never fee her more.”’ 
<¢ J cannot live without her.’’ 
*¢ "Then live with her by the laws of your country; and make 
ker, and yourfelt both happy. 

y 


‘* Am I to make my father and my mother miterable ? They 
would difown me tor fuch a liep. ii 


‘¢ Your mother, perhaps, might be offended, but your father 
could not. Kemem ¥ erthe fermon he pr ached but lait funday, 


upon—the fi ortne/s f tnis hife: conte empt of f all vicbes ana aorldly 
Aonours in balance with a quiet ym cnce—and the atlurance he 
7 


give useeshat the greats) i happin ise s enjoyed upon eari be qvas under an 
eid wble roof sulth b €CaAVEN i j] propped.” 
‘+ My tather is a very good man,”’ faid William, * and vet, 


} Vv 


aftead of being fatisfied wich an humble roof, he looks impatiently 
forward to a bilhop’s palace.” 

“© He ts fo very good th en,”? faid Henry, ‘ that perhaps, fee- 
ing the dangers to which men in exalted {lations are expoted, he 
has fuch extreme philanthropy, and fo little felf-love, he would 
rather that himielt fhould brave thofe perils 1 incidental to wealth 
and grandeur, than any other perfon.” 

‘© You are not yet civilifed,’? faid William; ‘¢ and to argue 
with you, is but to inftruct, without gaining initruaion.’ 

«© IT know, fir,” replied Henry, ** that you are fludying the haw 
moft afiduoully, and have vatt profpetts of rifing to eminence 10 
your profeliion ; but let me hint to you—that though you maf 

e perfect in the knowledge how to adminiier the commandments 
of men, unlefs you keep 3 in view the precepts of God, your } judg 
ment, like mine, will be tallible.”’ Vol 
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Vol. II, P+ $4. ‘* Good heaven!”’ cried Henry, *¢ and this is 
my coulin William’s child !”’ 

“¢ But veur coufin does not know it.’? Said the. “ I never 
told him—he was not kind enough to embatiien me—therefore do 
not blame /im tor my fin—he did not know of my wicked detigns 
he did not encourage me 

© But he forfook you, Hannah.” 

«“ He never faid he would not. He always told me he could 





not marry me.’ 
© Did he tell you fo at his firt private meeting ?” 
¢ No.” 

‘ Nor at the fecond par 

“ No, nor vet at the third. 

«“ When was it he told you fo?” 

“ T forget the exact time—but I remember it was on that very 

‘ening when I confeit to him—” 

66 W hat ?”’ 

“ That he had won my heart.” 

*¢ Why did you contels it? 

“ Becaufe he afked me, and faid it would make him happy if I 

would fay fo.” 

‘“ Cruel! difhonourable !’ 

* Nay, do not blame him—he cannot help not loving me, no 
more than I can help, loving him.” 

‘ Henry rubbed his eyes. 

« Blefs me, you weep!—I always heard that you were brought 
up ina favage country ; but I fuppofe it is a miitake; it was 
your coufin William.’ 

Will not you apply to him for the fupport of your child ?” 
Afked Henry. 

6 ‘It I thor izht he would not be angry. 

Angry !—1 will write to him on the = fubjed, if you will 


33 


° 


‘3 


7“ 


¢ 


vive me le ave 
‘“* But do not fay it is by my defire. Do not fay I with to trouble 
mit would fooner beg, than be a trouble to him,’ 

‘ Why are you fo deli cate ?”’ 

** Te is for my own faké—f with him not to hate me.”” 

Then, thus you may fecure his refpect—I will write to him, 
aa ict him know all the circumftances of your cafe; I will plead 
tor his compatlion on his child, but aflure ‘him that no conduct of 
his will ever induce you to declare (except ¢ only to Leg who 


— 


S 


k - 
Knew of your pre evious ac ee ' who is the father.’ 
‘ To this H: innah confented: bu when Henry offered to take 


trom her the infant and carry him to i nurfe he had en: gaged 5 
to t] lis {ty le Wi ) uid not confent. 

* Do you mean then to acknov 
nflea A 


ain. 


oN, thy: ig {hia if] Fore ¢ me to part f-om him. I will keep him, 


aad let my nei ohbours judge of me as they ple: ate.’ 
Vol. 11, p..175. ** Pray, mafter, v vhat are all them folk ga- 
. ) . . 225, 999 
ed scpethves about ? What’s the matter there: 
>> 


“* There has been a funeral.”? Replied Henry. 
VOLe NNIDI, NM or 


ledge him yours ?” Henry 


46 Oh 
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“© Oh zooks, what! a burying!—ay, now I fee jt 


warrant, of our old bifhiop—I heard he was main Ul—It is he 
= 


Sean 


they have been putting into the ground, is not it?” . 
6 Yes.” Said Henry. ; 
¢¢ Why then fo much the better.” 
«< The better!” cried Henry. . 
ee Yes, mafter-though, I fhould be loath to be, where he is 

now.’ ; 
¢ com i ftarted’—** He was your paftor, man.” ' 
*¢ Ha ha ha—J fhiould be forry that my matter’s fheep that are . 

feeding yonder, fhould have no better patlor—the fox would , 


foon get them all.”’ 
“© You furely did riot know him !”” 
¢¢ Not much I can’t fay I did—for he was above {peaking to 
poor folksunlefs they did any mifchicf, and then he was {ure 
to take notice of them.” . 
‘¢ I believe he meant well.” Said Henry. 
«* As to what he meant, God only knows—but I know what 
he did.” 
' «¢ And what did he ?” 
‘* Nothing at all for the poor.” 
*¢ If any of them applied to him, rio doubt——” 
*¢ Oh! they knew better than all that comes to—for if they 
“a afked for any thing, he was fure to have them fent to bridewell, 
Y or the workhoufe.—He ufed to fay—** The avorkhonfe was a fine 
place for a poor man—the food good enough, and enough of it” 
yet he kept a dainty table himielf, His dogs, too, tared better 
than we poor. He was vaftly tender and good to all his hories 
and dogs, I «vill fay that for him: and to all brute beatis: he 
would not fuffer them to be either ftarved or ftruck—but he had 
2 ho compaffion for his fellow creatures.” 

: ‘¢ Tam fenfible you do him wrong.” 

‘© ‘Fhat 4e is the beit judge of by this time. He has fent many 
a poor fan to the houfe of correétion—and now ’tis well, if he 
has not got a place there himifelf. Ha ha ha!” 

«© Did he give nothing in charity 7” 

*¢ Next to nothing. A little weak broth, that runs through 
one’s ftomach like mada working man, mafter, can’t live oR 
fuch mefs—and my wife wore out more fhoe-leather going alter 
it ; and loft more time waiting at the door before his fat {ervants 
would bring it her, than the thing was worth.—However, as we 
fhould not {peak ill of the dead, I fay nothing againii him. Se 
good night, matter.” Me 


Art. x1. Princefs Coquedauf and Prince Bonbon: a Hifiory a3 
Ancient as it is Authentic. Tranflated from the Neufirian 7 —_ 
into Vrench, by M. Degbacobub, and from French into Exglil, 
by R.C. Fer. s. Avs. 3. Acad. Par. Vind. Petrob. Holm. Lugd. 
Got. Compl. Ebur. Dubl. Aberd. Mediol. Patav. Burd. Flor 
Sion. Rothom. Grubit. Socius Pattor Arcade, &c. Sc. ee 
Bvo, 164 pages. Price 3s. Gd. fewed. Elmily. 1799 " 
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Printefs Coquedacuf and Prince Bonbon. 51§ 


ti As ancient as it is authentic,” moft certainly : but alfo mot 


certainly neither ancient nor authentic. We could eafily add many 
other negative characters; it is not trues it is not probable ; it 
‘not natural; it is not intereiling; it is not elegant. For it’s 
afirmative charaéters we are more at a lofs. We admit that the 
yerformance is, as the editor calls it, inimitable; for we believe 
it to be more than a million to one that fo odd a book fhould ever 
again be produced : but more than this wé cannot fay ; torwe do 
not think it entitled on any ground, except that of whimfical ine 
vention, to praife. If it’s fictions were confiftenty and it’s pere 
fonages like any thing human, it’s long ttrings of proverbs might 
remind us of our old triend Sancho Panza. If we could difcover 
any wit, or any fatirical meaning in the ftory, it’s coarfe fancies 
might bring to our recollection the almoit forgotten humour of 
Rabelais. But Rabelais and Cervantes muft not be difgraced, 
by being mentioned in comparifon with the writer of Princefs Co- 
quedeut and Prince Bonbon. That our readers may not mif- 
take the wonder we have expreffed at this ftrange production for 
admiration, we fhall quote a fhort paflage, deferibing the birth 
of the princefs. King Croquignolet, who had confulted a wi- 
zard, Dortdunaeil, p. 24. * received trom him two eggs, of which 
he infiru¢ted him to keep one with the niceit care, and to break 
the other as foon as he fhould reach his own capital. 

‘ The grateful monarch was going to launch out into a long 
and tedious ttring of acknowledgments—thrice he opened his mouth 
to fpeak, thrice his utterance was choaked by an involuntary 
tiretch of the jaws, till at laft the yawning ended in a found fleep, 
ot the duration of whic he could form no idea. On waking he 
was agreeably furprifed to find himfelf in the middle of his own 
palace, with the two eggs clofe by his fide. Atthe fight of them 
all remembrance of palt fufferings vanifhed. He immediately 
cauted the grandees of the realm to be fummoned, and, after 
making a recital ot the eventful circumitances of his paintul pil- 
grimage, took up one of the eggs, and, in obedience to the behelt 
of the mighty Dortduneil, broke the fhell with great folemnity. 
in the twinkling of an eye out darted a little female figure, blooms 
ing as the dawn of day, arrayed in coftly filks, and more loaded 
with pearls and jewels than a nabob’s tavourite miftrefs. Won- 
dertul to relate! This angelic pigmy increated in height and fize 
vilibly and rapidly, till fhe attained the itature and fhape of a girl 
of fitreen, endowed with fuch matchlefs grace, exquilite beauty, 
and captivating fprightlinefs, as had never before been feen united 
inone perfon. ‘Ihe fpeetators flood petrified with their mouths 
open, and dumb through amazement; the king himfelt did not 
dare to fpeak. The young prigeefs, who was foon afterwards 
chrikened Coguedeuf by the acclamation of the whole affembly, 
on account of her extraordinary mode of coming into the world, 
and the dazzling whitenefs of her fkin, was the firit to break this 
awtul filence, with a voice more foft than a german flute. She 
addreffed thefe elegant words to the prince Sire, I am well aps 
prized of the infinite obligations 1 have to you, and the hard 
flips you have generoully undergone to procure for ine the blef- 
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616 NOVELS. 


fings of exiftence. Every day of my life fhall be confecrated to 
gratitude, and fhall prove to you the refpeé and love fad 


daughter bears to fuch a father. 


6 The ki ; s of wonder ‘ 

T he king, in raptures of w onde! and tendernefs, preffed her 
to his boiom, calling her his little darting, his jewel, and a hun. 
dred other pretty names. He bathed her face with tears of jov 
while fimilar drops trickled down her cheeks, fo that the bowels 
of every fpectator yearned at the melting fcene, and fome began 
to fob, fome to blubber, fome to bray, fome to bleat, and all to 
load Crequignolet with compliments on fuch a miraculous pro- 
duction.’ 

Enough of Princefs Coquedeeuf! for prince Bonbon we mutt 
refer the reader to Mr. Degbacobub’s wonderful hittory—unlef; 
he choofe rather to amufe himfelf with the more deleétable hiftory 
of ‘Tom Thumb, or of Jack the Giant-killer, 


Art. xi1. Louis de Boncaeur, A domeftic Tale. By Catherine Clara. 
In Two Volumes. 12m0. 385 pages. Price 6s. fewed. Ridg- 
way. 1796. 

Arrer having lately feen the tafte in novel writing feduced by one 
fplendid example into an abfurd fondnefs for improbable and terrifying 
defcriptions, we are not forry to find them recalled into the old track 
of a timple narration of probable occurrences, and an eafy delinea- 
tion of character and manners. The prefent novel is of this kind: 
it is tranflated from the french with fome alterations and additions. 
The ftory, though fimple, 1s wrought up with a confiderable degree 
of art; and through the whole developement, the reader will teel 
himfe]f much interefted in the fate of the principal chara¢ters. Molt 
of the females of the ftory are, in different ways, highly culpable; one 
for the infolence of pride, another for the craft of depravity, a third 
for the frailty of paffion ; but their faults bring with them appropri- 
ate punifhment ; and the reader, inftead of receiving any feduttive 
impreflions, is taught ufeful leffons of morality. The principal hero 
is a pattern, fomewhat romantic, of filial piety ; it is, perhaps, not 
quite natural, to reprefent this affection as, for a long time, rivalling 
the powertul paflion of love, and to convert the father into the brother, 
by marrying the father and fon to two fifters: however, thefe circum- 
{tances contribute materially to the general effect of the ftory. Hen- 
rictta, the wife of the hero, is defcribed as poffefling fo many amiable 
qualities, that we are fearcely reconciled to her feduction, efpecially as 
fhe had fo powertul a motive to fidelity in her fympathy with her huf- 
band, who, fuppofing himfelf to have killed his father through mif- 
take, finks into a ftate of defpair. The ftory is, however, on the 
whole, a good one ; and will not fail to excite and futiaina confider- 
able degree of intereft in the perufal, The tranflator has performed 
her part with futhcient corre¢tnefs, 


Arr. ximt. Durval and Adelaide. A Novel. By Catherine Clara 
12mo. 274 pages. Price 3s. fewed. Ridgeway. 1796. 
Tuts, too, is a french novel, tranflated with alterations, by the 

fame hand as the preceding. ‘The principal figure in the piece & 

Adelaide, who haying entertained a virtuous pafiion for a youth of i 

deriour 
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feriour rank, breaks through the reftraints which cuftom has prefcribed 
her fex, and makes an honeft avowal of her love. Her pailion is re- 
turned with equal ardour by Durval; but her father’s tamily pride 
creates obftacles, which the interference of an indulgent mother is not 
able to overcome, till fevere diftrefs, in the lait extremity, extorts his 
confent. ‘The tale may not perhaps be exactly fuch as a cautious 
and rigid father would put into the hands of his daughter. ‘The heroine, 
however, has no other fault, than that of aflerting the natural right of 
difpofing of her heart ; and the itory 1s told in a manner which muft 
intereft cvery reader, who is, or has been, fufceptible of the tender 
pafliva. 


Arr. xiv. Adela Northington, a Nove l. In 3 vols. 1zmo. 704 pa. 

Pr. ros. 6d. bound, Cawthorne. 1796. 

Tue opening of this novel gives the reader fome promife of agree- 
able entertainment. It introduces to his attention a young female or- 
phan, thrown vpon the protection of a friend, in circumitances, which, 
well managed, might have been rendered very interefting. But the 
writer, for want of that fkilful arrangement which forms an uniform 
whole, has colleéted an ungrouped crowd of characters, and a con- 
fufed mafs of incidents, which produce no other effect than that of 
perplexing the reader. In the middle of the fecond volume, the wri- 
ter, we fuppofe by way of eking cut the work, introduces a fet of let- 
ters, loaded with dull topographical defcription: he, morcover, an- 
nihilates every feeling of intcrelt in the fate of the heroine, by marrying 
her, through the perfuafion of a friend, to a man for whom fhe has no 
affection, and who, though fond of her from childhood, has feldom 
appeared in the courfe of the narrative: he foon, however, contrives 
to difpatch this hufband, and, after fome mifadventures, provides the 
widow with another. But the raptures of the happy pair, inftead of 
interetting the reader, become perfectly ludicrous; and it is with diff- 
culty that he perfuades himfelf to drag through the third volume. A 
few tolerable attempts at low humour are difperfed through the ftory ; 
but the ftyle, in the more ferious parts, though aitected, is never ele- 
gant, and is often extremely inaccurate, and even ungrammatical. 
The writer, to fhow his learning, talks of the * fummum bonum of fe- 
licity,’ and the fanfum fan@orum of earthly blifs;’ of * angry particles 
mounting into the face,’ and of * di/pajfronate feventy-five, whofe vi- 
wacious particles are no more.’ The reader will even be offended by 
fuch grofs blunders, as vacuem for vacuum,—* deficient in tout enfeme 
ble’—and ,—*_ the woes that’s rung my heart.’ But enough of this ill- 
conftruéted and ill-written novel. E. D. 





POETRY. THE DRAMAe 


Arr. xv. Poems: by G.D. Harley, of the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. 1796. Small 8vo. 295 pages. Price 6s, in boards, 
Martin and Bain. | 
Mr. Harvey has at leaft the credit of giving his fubfcribers and 

purchafers good meafure; we feldom fee a volume of poems printed 

9, fo {mali a type, With refpect to the quality, which, in poetry 
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at leaft, is of more importance than the quantity, if we do not find 

in Mr. H.’s verfes all the fublimity, elegance, and harmony which 

may be found in poets who have had an opportunity of formino their 

tafte upon the models of antiquity, we muit do him the jut ce to 

fay, that they bear evident marks of a ready invention, and confderable 

powers of defcription. Were the diétion uniformly elevated above 

profe as much as we occafionally find it in fome happy lines, we thould 

be furprized at the facility with which the author has written fach 

Jong poems. ‘Ihe whole volume, excepting about go pags, is filled 

with fix pieces in blank verfe, of which the firft, entitled Night, cons 

tains above two thoufand lines. In his defcription of evening and 

night, the poet introduces the village hind; two lovers cloping to 
retna green ; the unhappy wedded pair; the fuicide; the gamelter ; 

the libertine ; the proftitute; the drunkard; the projector; the aftro- 

nomer; the frequenter of the theatre; the mifer; the difappointed 

merchant ; the good and the bad man. ‘The delineation of thefe cha- 

yacters with their refpective fituations, ts natural and lively ; but the 

portrait is often fketched with a flovenly hand; and the language is 

fometimes Jow and vulgar, and approaches, but never quite overiteps, 

the limit of decency. Mr. H. appears to have feen and obferved life 

in various forms, but feems not fufficiently aware, that poetry re- 

quires fomething more than bare defcription. In deferibing the the- 

atre, it may be expected that Mr. H. will be at 4.me; and we do nog 

know thar we can give a more favourable fpecimen of his poetical tae 

Jents, than in the following lines on this fubject. P. 88. 

‘ The THEATRE, throws wide 

Her ample portals, her alluring doors ;~ 

Of ev'ry place where bright invention tries, 

‘To fix the ear and fafcinate the eye, 

With varied pleafures, numerous as new— 

Of ev’ ry fubjett, well defign’d to work 

The heart’s amendment—the arrefted minds, 

Speedy improvement by inftruétion fweet,— 

Firft and great fource of rational delight! 

Not only drawing in the vagrant foot, 

Of undetermin’d traveller pafling by, 

Bat charming from the dear domeftic {cenes, 

The cluft’ring parties of the bright fire-fide, 

In coldeft evening muffled winter owns ; 

And bids them all forfake the circled hearth, 

*Fore which their fparkling eyes more bright appeat 

Than in the froftieft hour its fmokelefs blaze! 

Forego the laugh, the frolic and the jeft, 

The candour-temper'd fatire and the fong, 

With every pleafure love and friendfhip forms, 

For little joyous groups in focial room— 

To tafte the higher banquet of the Stage! 

Where by the Fanple cunning of the fcene, __ 

Poor care-craz’d minds their wonted tone regain 

Where unfix’d fpirits own a ruling power, 

Swell into mirth, or fettle into thought :— 

The chaften'd {chool, where virtue leads her fons To 
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Harley’s Poems. 


To learn her precepts in their comelicf guife, 

And trace their happy influence o’er the mind : 

That public fpot where vice a fcourge receives, 
That brings the black blood from its defp’rate heart ; 
Where ftubborn folly hourly writhes and fmarts, 
Beneath the lafhes of ingenious wit ; 

And where tantattic fafhion feels a check, 

‘That bids her wanton drapery chatter flow. 

Bat much I tear, what all fhou’d fure deplore 

So much enervated the gen’ral mind, 

We thall not relith foon that wholefome fare, 

Which e’en improved, and never difagreed, 

With the brac’d ftaminas of days of old— 

Dazz!’d, and ftunn’d, with fenfelefs thew and found, 
Dith’d neatly np to pleafe the {queamifh fenic, 

We almof oath the full fubftantial meal 

Of iterling merit to advantage dreft : 

For if the thing be gaudy, new and bright, 

Whipt fyilabub enough—we fcarce enquire, 

Where is the brain, the liver, and the heart ?— 
Britons, aroufe! with fudden efforts ftrong, 
Correct a wandering vitiated tafte; 

‘The drooping honours of the ftage fupport, 

Its rights oo privileges loft, reftore ; 

O’er all the light amufements of the times, 

Give to the Encuish Drama fov’reign fway, 
State and precedence, terror and controul ! 

Affert her title, and furround her throne! 

Let not O.p Encianp e’er to Gallia yield 

One fprig of laurel, or one leaf of bay ; 

Let not her high-born foul be fo feduc’d, 

‘Lo light unmeaning objects and purfuits, 

That atter ages may with truth upbraid 

Our flimfy times, and tauntingly exclaim— 

«« We found more pleafure in a frenchman’s heel, 

«« Than the full blaze of SHaxsP eRe’s mufe of fire 1” 
The foul and centre of the lefler orbs, 

That lend yet lofe their luftre in his beams!—’’ 


Had Mr. H. engaged fome lettered friend to correét his poems, the 
preceding paflage would not have been difcredited by the vulgar mif- 
rake of Aaminas; fuch a friend would alfo have ftruck out de/irium’d 
with pleafure ;—languifhes thy delay ; and other improper expreffions, 
Mr. H. feems very fond of the inferiour animal creation: for he has 
celebrated, in a long elegy, a Newfoundland dog, and he has devoted 
two entire fheets of his volume to the defcription of ‘ a fine fhe-cat.° 
A moral poem, under the title of Leander, intended to confole a friend 
under trouble; and a Legacy of Love, containing good advice froma 
father to his fon, are among the larger pieces. 
Mr. H, fpeaks thus feelingly concerning the defects of his own 
Cducation, P. 257. 


* In lap of lank adverfity myZ/f 
Dandled on poverty’s fharp-pointed knec— 
My {canty meal by late and early toil, 
Mm 4 


In the latter 
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Labour not more extended than fevere— 
Pafs’d the important fore-end of my time: 
And little can | boaft of knowledge gain’d, 
(And lefs, much lefs of education gi 

But what delight in library confin’d, 
My conitant thwarted, but perfifting mind 
In ttolen intervals enquiring glean’d— 
Snatch’d from the perilous important hour, 
At rifque and hazard of a drubbing great;’ 


iven)—~ 


The lighter and more pleafant pieces in ‘this volume are of the 
ballad kind. The reader will tind tender fentiments and eafy verf. 
fication in the pieces entitled Lubin and his dog ‘Tray ; young Anna; 
and Love-lorn Anna. . 


from the German of F. M. Klinger. 8vo. 92 pages. Price 25, 
Booley. 1795- 


Art. xvi. The Modern Arria: a Tragedy tn Five APs. Tranflated 


Tre German dramatift Klinger 1s little known in England; 
and the tranflator of this play confeffes, that even in Germany he 
ranks mach below Schiller. He entertains, however, fo high an 
opinion of the talents of this writer, as to pronounce not only 
Schiller, but moit other votaries of Melpomene, as well ancient 
as modern, to be far his inferiours. From the fuppofed prejudice 
of Mr. Klinger’s countrymen, and of the reft of Europe, the tranf- 
lator appeals to the difcernment of the Britith public, and affures 
himielf, that «his ifland will have the exclufive honour of doing 
juilice to his merit.--We would not haflily prejudge a queftion, on 
which we ave pot had an opportunity of obtaining full fatisfaction ; 
but we mult confefs, that we do nat difcover, in this fpecimen of 
Klinger’s dramatic powers, that degree of excellence, which would 
authorize us to adopt the tranflator’s opinion. Unnatural cha- 
racters, improbable incidents, extravagant paffion, and ranting 
langueve, are the diftinguifhing chara¢ters of this play; and thefe, 
according to the tranflator’s own decifion, are not excellencies in 
the drama; for, as an apology for the drefs of plain prefe, in 
which this tragedy appears, he Jays it down as an axiom in dramatic 
criticifm, that a play fhould be an exact reprefentation of nature. 
Perhaps it would not be eafy to find a play, which more violently 
outrages nature, than the Modern Arria. The tranflator refers 
his readers for the originals of the portraits drawn in this piece, to 
characters at prefent exilting in modern Rome; but we cannot 
eafily be perfuaded to believe, that human nature can any where be 
fo metamorphofed, as to exhibit fuch mad lovers as Julio and Solina. 
Without troubling our readers with the particulars of an abfurd 
plot, in which the principal hero abandons a natural and tender 
patiion, for the romantic adoration of a fublime woman, who requires 
from him a deed of great revenge, as the price of her love, and 
yho, on the failure of the enterprize, acts the part of a fecond 
Arria, and dies with him in prifon; we fhall prefent them with @ 
fcene of courthhip, which has at leaft the recommendation of ron 
veny; 
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yelty ; for it is certain, as Solina fays, ‘this is, on neither fide, 
a declaration of love according to the preient mode.’ Pp. t2. 
[< Enter Solina and Julio. ] 

‘Donna Selina. You here agiin, Julio? and did not I tell you— 

‘ Julio. Here, Madam! ever here! 

‘ Solina. Very bold indeed, Julio! And in fuch a difhabille 
too! fuch a wretched plight! One would imagine you had had ne 
neace of mind for this twelvemonth paft. 

‘ Fulice Donna! the difhabille of Jove, that has almoit bereft 
me of my fenfes. 

‘Sina. And in this plight you are come to offer love to me? 

* Fudio. My aim is here. ‘Three long, long days and nights 
dol wander round the *oufe, bewildered and loft in love, that 
fometimes exalted me tu the itars, at other times funk me as low 
again in defpair. Donna! there is not a polt that I did not em- 
brace, not a window that I have not made a confidant of my paflion, 
And not one glimpfe! not a word of {alutation in all that time! 
You even appeared to fhunme. At laft I could bear it no longer. 
I was driven, irrefiitably driven by my paffion in hither. And 
Donna, as entered, my foul was refolved; and this is its refolve! 
Love! Majeitic Solina! I recede nota jot. Love! Love! 

* Solina. Wave you forgot, Julio, what I have fo often told 
you, that notwithftanding the great pretenfions you carry in your 
countenance, you are too low and mean for my love? Defift Julio! 
be advifed. Deiift! Solina’s love is too high for you; and you can- 
not itand the proof. Look at me, I befeech you; need I fay more? 

‘ Julio. Yes! for that very reafon. Sublime Solna! Let me 
hear it! Make me a King, a God! I fhall be every thing with a 
fingle word of your’s. 

‘ Solina. Weak, filly mortal! thou knoweft not what thou afkeft. 
Defift. It were better for thee. What? Love wilt thou have, 
petty, infignificant creature? and mutt Solina Pifana tell thee, fhe 
loves thee? What then art thou for Solina Pifana? and yet fo bold, 
fo prefuming! to afk what no man yet has dared to afk! How 
canit thou give thyfelf a foul? How canft thou give me love, and 
both without meafure? Ha! alittle heart, and even that divided ! 

‘ Fulio. Divided? Solina! he that has feen thee, muit he not 
offer up his whole foul, his entire heart to thee? ‘hou goddet(s! 
that witha glance exalteft man above human nature: no one has 
comprehended that glance; no one can comprehend Solina Pifana, 
Ha, powers of enchantment! my foul is intoxicated. Hurl me from 
thy prefence !—a veil over that majefty, or thou wilt annihilate me { 

* Solinas Ha! ha! ha! 

Julie. Laugh on! Is Julio too little? Thy love, Pifana! 
Julio has Eagle’s wings. Solina! thy love! ‘Thou fhalt fay I am 
worthy of thee. By this lofty mien! thou fhalt be proud of me! 

Sclina. Ha! ha! ha! 

‘ Julio. Go on! Laugh daggers into my heart! I have pride, 
Solina, a flrong, a manly foul ! 

* Sclina. And yet canft thus talk to a woman? | 

‘ Julio. 1 {peak not toa woman. Wert thou as other women 
ae, | would perith in the fire, ere I {poke thus, 
© Solina, 
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§22 THE DRAMA, 


‘ Solina. Ha, Julio! thou foareft! thy fpirit foars! It elows in 
thy eyes. Why do thy eve-balls roll thus? Will thy foul Soli 
forth out of them? Ha! go on! I love thee! “— 

S Julio. [ Falls at her feet.} 

‘ Solina. Dott thou feel it? What has entranced thee thus? Why 
trembleit thou? Art thou ftruck with thunder? Once more, | love 
thee! And thou art the nrit. IT ever thought my proud heart would 
break, ere I faid this to one of thy fex. "Thou art he! Should my 
love not exalt thee, fhould thy fpirit fhrink-—A flave to all eternit 
is he, whom Solina exalts not to a God. 

‘ Falio. Sav on! lam the man! 

* Sclina. ‘Thou knoweft not, how deep thou haf engaged thy 
foul; how much Solina exaéts from one, whom fhe looks on, as 
the does on thee. Remember, Julio! Thy heart, thy foul, thou, 
thou muft be mine. Could 1 poflibly have more, I mutt have it, 
In this wide extentive world nothing elfe mutt engage thy attention. 
In my eyes muft thou live, move, and exift. Is there a fibre, or 
a drop of blood in thy whole frame, that is not actuated by me, 
fhould Solina place herielf before thee, one glance of her eye, and 
thou art gone. 

¢ Julio. 1 f{wear! 

© Solinag What wilt thou do? Swear to me? Ha! ha! ha! and 
oaths are profered to me too! Who is Solina then, if thy oaths 
Rave more power than fhe? Here is fecurity for a thoufand fuch 
baubles. Thy eyes fixed on mine! Nearer ftill'! Do thy eyelids 
fall? There! ftedfatt! Pour tly whole foul into mine!—Good, 
Julio! I fee thy fpirit comprehends mine! | tell thee, all the men 
T have yet feen have fhrunk back when they have met my eyes. 
Thine are fixed and unmoved! Thou art more than the king. 
When | approached the king, Julio, he caft his eyes down, and 
Jooked at his fhoe-buckles, Ha! thought | to mydelf, are thefe 
king’s eyes? Now I have found my mirror. In the whole world 
of men there is not one of whom I could fay this, Here 1s my 
hand, Julio! 

‘ Julio. Thus, fublime woman! elevate and purfue me on to 
glory, till Iam worthy of thee. This one kifs on thy white hand ; 
if 1 dare to look for more, till I fand on the very fummit, then 
precipitate me headlong from thy favor. 

‘ Solina. Thou mayeft dare more. This one kifs [Ae /alutes ber.] 
The firft time fince I was kifled by my father and mother. 

‘ a Ah Solina! Jet me—let me recover my breath! who 
can fupport the fire of thy lips! gs 

‘ Solina. have given thee much! By heaven! with this kafs 
thou haft ftolen a confecrated treafure from my lips.—But I will tee, 
if I have deceived myfelf. Woe to thee, Julio! if Solina be not 
to thee, what the earth is to the fun, or the enlivening breath of 
heaven to univerfal nature. Thy hand, Julio! Ah! ths delicious 
tremor! Woe be to thee, fhouldit thou not prove the man thy 
eyes and countenance prognotticate ! 

‘ Julio. Donna! 1 can only fay, that this is the firft day of mY 
exiftence. 


y 


© Solin. 











Chaucer’s Loves of Troilus and Crefeid. $23 


¢ Solina. Now to court! and let my image guide thy footfteps’ 

If this kind of extravagance fhould happen to {uit the tafte of 
any of our readers, they will receive abundant fatisfaction from the 
perufal of the whole play. 


Art. xvi. The Loves of Troilus aud Crefeid, written by Chaucer 3 
acith a Commentary, by Sir Francis Kinafton: never before pub- 
lithed. s2mo. 48 pages. Price 1s.6d. Waldron. 1796. 

Ix the year 1635, fir Francis Kinafton of Otely in Shropfhire 
publithed the firft and fecond book of Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Crefeid *, with a latin verfion in rhyme, and in the preface pro- 
mifed to tranflate the remaining books in the fame manner, and, in 
cafe that eflay met with the approbation of the learned. to publifh 
the whole with acommentary, or notes, for the further illuftration 
of the poem. ‘The remainder of the work the author lived to finith, 
but did not publith +. The ms.after paffing through feveral hands, was 
fold with the library of the rev. J. H. Hindley, in March 1793, 
and was purchafed by Mr. Waldron, of Drury-Lane threatre. ‘The 
Ms. contains the five books of Troilus, together with the will of 
Crefeid, by R. Henderfon, as a fixth book. ‘his work Mr. Wale 
dron now offers to the public. A part of the original poem and 
commentary, with fome introductory extracts, are fir publithed. 
The fpecimen may be expected to be acceptable to the literary an- 
tiquary, and to procure the editor fufficient encouragement to go on 
with his defign of publifhing the whole original poem and commen- 
tary, and, as a fequel, the latin tranflation, with a latin commen. 
tary on the whole. In the commentary the learned are promifed 
much elaborate re‘earch, illuftrative of ancient phrateology, cuftoms, 
literature, and manners. An idea of the commentary may be gathered 
from the following fpecimen. P. 3. 


« And for to have of them compafiioun, 

As though I were her owne brother deare, | 
Now hearkeneth with a good ententioun, 

For now willl goe ftraight to my matere? 

In which yee may the double forrowes here 
Of ‘Troilus, in loving fot) Crefeide, 

And how that fhee forfooke him ere the deide. 

r.7. Some do not improbably conjecture that Chaucer, in 
Writing the loves and lives of Troilus and Crefeid, did rather glance 
at fome private perfons, as one of king Edward the third’s fons, 
and a lady of the court, his paramour; then (than) follow Homer, 
Dares Phrygius, or any author writing the hiftory of thofe times: 
for firft, it cannot be imagined that Chaucer, being foe greate a 
learned {choller, could be ignorant of the ftory; next, that he fhould 
foe miftake as to make Creeid the daughter ot Calchas the foothfayer, 
who was the daughter of one Chryfes, and thereuppon called Chryfeis, 
whereas her right name was Ajiynome: then, that there fhould be 
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® Urry’s Chaucer, pref. 
+ Biogr. Brit. ed, 1784. Vol. sas. p. 466.9. U, 
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eny love betweene Troilus and her; efpecially that Chaucer thould 
perfonat her as a widdow, whereas indeed the was a votary to Diana: 
and being taken captive, and falling to Agamemnons lot, he heute : 
the ufe of her body, and defiling her, there fell a great peftilence ~ 
the campe of the Greeks; where Calchas being confulted what 
might be the caufe thereof, told that Diana was incenfed for the 
rape of Cory/ers; whereuppon fhe was delivered backe agnine to her 
father Céry/es, and in her ftead (for great commanders cannot be 
without their wenches, Mars and Venus being u/ually in conjun<tion) 
Agamemnon took Bryjes from Achilles ; whereuppon he tooke foe much 
difcontent for the lofie of his miltris, that he would never come to 
fight in the feild till he came to revenve the death of his cofin Po- 
troclus uppon HeGor, whom he flew and dragged about the wails of 
Tr2y.? . 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Arr. xvitt. Letters for Literary Ladies. To which is added, an Effey 
on the noble Science of Self-“Fuftification. Small 8vo. 200 pages. 

Price 4s. fewed, Johnfon. 1795. 

In the prefent {tate of knowledge and civilization, it is furprizing, 
that the rights, the dutics, and the interefts of women fhould be fo 
imperfectly underftood, as {till to leave it a fubject of difpute, whether 
they fhould be treated by the men as equals, or as flaves ;—whether 
they be to enjoy, in common with the other half of the fpecies, the 
benefits and pleafures of intellect, or to be for ever kept in that 
fiate of fubjugation which is the neceflary confequence of comparative 
ignorance. ‘The letters now before us, evidently the production of an 
enlightened and elegant mind, are happily adapted to correct fome of 
thofe errours and prejudices, which have been long entertained, both by 
men and women, concerning the female character; and particularly to 
caution the fair fex againft fome ridiculous follies, and dangerous mittakes, 
into which their prefent mode of education frequently betrays them. 
The publication is direéted towards feveral objects not noticed in the 
title. In the firft place, the important queftion concerning the pro- 
priety of encouraging in young women ‘a literary tafte, is difcuffed in 
two letters. The firt letter, from a gentleman to his friend on the 
birth of a daughter, flates the inconveniencies which may be appre- 
hended from attempting to give women knowledge and power beyond 
the limit of their domeftic ftation and charaéter ; particularly, as it 
would expofe them to the vexations and mortifications of envy, and 
would probably render them lefs amiable, by fubftituting literary va- 
nity in the room of that retiring modefty which has more charms thaa 
the fulleft difplay of wit or beauty. In reply to thefe objections, it 
is, in the fecond letter maintained, that women have commonly more 
Jeifure for improving their minds than men; that the female love of 

wer is the effeét of ignorance and bad education ; that feveral 
branches of fcience are peculiarly fuited to women, particularly botany 
and chemiftry ; that the delicacy of female manners is by no means n¢- 
ceifarily injured, and that the domeftic virtues are not likely to 
weakened, but ftrengthened by knowledge. On this laft topic, the wmict 


remarks as follows: 
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parr. p. 6S.—" Economy is not the mean, “ penny-wife and 

yund-foolifh policy,’” which fome fuppofe it to be; it is the art of 
calculation, jeined to the habit of order, and the power of propor- 
tioning our wifhes to the means of gratifying them. ‘* The litrle 
pilfering temper of a wife” is defpicable and odious to every hufband 
of fenfe and tafte. But, far from defpifing domettic duties, women, 
who have been well educated, will hoid them in high refpect, becaufe 
they will fee that the whole happinefs of life is made up of the happi- 
nefs-of each particular day and hour, and that the enjoyment of thefe 
muft depend upon the punctual practice of thofe virtues which are more 
valuable than fplendid. ‘Taite, ingenuity, judgment, are all applicable 
tothe arts of domettic life ; and domeftic lite will be molt preterred by 
thofe who have within their own minds a perpetual flow ot trefh ideas, 
who cannot be tempted to diw:pation, and who are moit capable of en- 
joying all the real pleafures of friendfhip and ef love.’ 

The fecond part of this volume contains a temale correfpondence, 
intended to expofe the abfurd notion, that the fole object of a woman’s 
life isto pleafe, and to point out the ruinous confequences of defpifing 
reafon, and indulging a morbid fenfibility. “The difereet and fentible 
Charlotte endeavours in vain to correct the frivolous taite of her friend 
Julia: fhe marries to fhine, rather than to be happy; and her love of 
admiration betravs her into ruin. ‘The ftory of Julia’s death is a very 
affecting and inftru¢tive tale ; and the whole correfpondence will afford 
excellent leffons to young ladies, whether literary, or inclined to adopt 
the too tafhionable contempt for Jearning. We fhall copy from this 
part, the following judicious obfervations on fa¢titious fenfbility : 

PART II. p. 24.—* You afk why exercile does not increafe fenfibility, 
and why fympathy with imaginary diftrefs will not alfo increafe the dif- 
pofition to fympathife with what is real? Becaufe pity fhould, I think, 
always be aflociated with the a@tive defire to relieve. Lf it be fuffered to 
become a paffive fenfation, it is a ufelefs weakucfs, nota virtue. “The fpe- 
cis Of reading you fpeak of muft be hurttul, even in this refpect to the 
mind, as it indulges all the luxury of woe in fympathy with fictitious dif 
trefs, without requiring the exertion which reality dewands: befides, uni- 
verfal experience proves to us that habit, fo tar from increafing fenfi- 
bility, abfolutely deftroys it, by familiarizing it with objects of 
ditrefs, 

* Let me, my dear friend, appeal even to your own experience in the 
Very inftance you mention. Is there any pathetic writer in the world, 
who could move you as much at the ‘twentieth reading,” as at the 
frit. Speak naturally, and at the third or fourth reading, you would 
probably fay, ** It is very pathetic, but I have read it before—I liked 
it better the firit time,’’ that is to fay, it did touch me once—I know it 
cught to touch me now, but it des not; beware otf this!—Do not let 
te become as tedicus as a twice told tale.” 

ihe effay on the noble fcience of felf-juttification bears fome refem- 

ince to a celebrated piece, entitled, ‘* The art ct ingenioufly tor- 
menting.” The ironical le€turer takes as ber text, or maxim, the 
dot¢trine that a lady can do no wrong: and on this foundation gives 
et pupils, the young married women, initructions how to combat 
that common enemy, a hufband. The irony is torcughout well pre- 
ferved ; the copy of manners, is, we believe, pretty exactly fketched 
‘rom life ; and the execllent aoral not dificult to difcover. We felett 
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§26 MISCELLANEOUS, 


the following fage advice concerning the beft method of conducting a 
domeftic argument. 

PART 111. p. 19.—* Begin by preventing, if poflible, the {pecifie 
ftatement of any pofition, or if reduced to it, ufe the mol general 
terms. 

‘ Ufe the happy ambiguity which all languages, and which mof 
philofophers allow. Above.all things, fhun definitions ; they will prove 
fatal to you; for two perfons of fenfe and candor, who detine their 
terms, cannot argue long without either convincing, or being cone 
vinced, Or parting in equal good humour; to prevent which, go over 
and over the fame ground, wander as wide as poflible from the point, 
but always with a view to return at laft precifely to the fame {pot from 
which you fet out. I fhould remark to you, that the choice of your 
weapons is a circumftance much to be attended to: chufe always thofe 
which your adverfary cannot ufe. If your hufband is a man of wit, 
you will of courfe undervalue a talent which 1s never conne¢ted with 
judgment: ‘* for your part, you do not pretend to contend with him 
in wit.” 

* But if he be a foher-minded man, who will go link by link along 
the chain of an argument, follow him at firft, till he grows fo intent 
that he does not perceive whether you follow him or not; then flide 
back to your own ftation, and when with perverfe patience he has at lat 
reached the laft link of the chain, with one electric fhock of wit, make 
him quit his hold, and flrike him to the ground in an inftant. Depend 
upon the fympathy of the fpectators, for to one who can underitand 
reajon, you will find ten who admire wit. 

* But if you fhould not be blefled with ** a ready wit,” if demor- 
{tration fhould in the mean time ftarg you in the face, do not be in the 
leaft alarmed ; anticipate the blow which you could neither forefee, nor 
prevent. Whilft you have it yet in your power, rife with becoming 
magnanimity, and cry, “ J give it up! I give it up! La! let us fay 
no more about it; 1 do fo hate difputing about trifles. I give it up: 
Before an explanation on the word trifle can take place, quit the room 
with flying colours, 

< If you are atvoman of fentiment and eloquence, you have advan- 
tages of which I fcarcely need apprife you. From the underftanding 
of aman, you have always an appeal to his heart; or if not, his 
affection, to his weaknc/s. If you have the good fortune to be married 
to a weak man, always chufe the moment to argue with him when il 
have a full audience. Truft to the fublime power of numbers; wil 
be of ufe even to excite your own enthufiafm in debate; then as 
{cene advances, talk of his cruelty and your fenfibility, and fink wi 
** becoming woe,”’ into the pathos of ixjured innocence. fill 

© Befides the heart and the weaknefs of your opponent, you hat : i 
another chance, in ruffling his temper; which, in the courfe of ip 
converfation, you will have a fair opportunity of trying; and gre 
philofophers wall fometimes grow warm in the defence of truth, ae 
thould grow abfolutely @xgry, you will in an inverfe proportion g 
calm, and wonder at his rage, though you well know it has been ¢! ooo 

° . : w thou 
by your own provocation. The by-itanders, feeing anger” bes 38 
any adequate caufe, will all be of your fide. Nothing prover” 


- : ; ; . : his 
irafcible man, intereited in debate, and poiletfed of an anes or from 
own eloquence, fo much as to fee the atrention of his hearers g ae 
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him; vou will then, when he flatters himfelf that he has juft fixed your 
eve with his very def? argument, fuddenly grow abfent: ‘* Your houfe 
afuirs muft call you hence—or you have directions to give to your 
children—or the room is too hot, or too cold—the window mutt be 
opened—or door fhut—or the candle wants {nuthng.’’—Nay, without 
thefe interruptions, the fimple motion of your eye may provoke a 
ipeaker ; a butterfly, or the hgure ina carpet inay engage your atten- 
tion in preterence to him; or if thefe objects be abfent, the fimply 
averting your eye, looking through the window in queit of outward 
objects, will thew that your mind has not been abitra¢ted, and will difs 

lay to him at leaft your with of not attending ; he may however pof- 
fibly have loft the habit of watching your eve tor approbation; then 
you may aflaole his ear. If all other refources fail, beat with your 
toot that dead march to the fpirits, that inceilant tattoo, which fo well 
deferves its name. Marvellous muft be the patience of the much 
enduring man, whom fome cr other of thefe devices do not provoke 5 
flight caufes often produce great effects; the fimple fcratching of a 
pick-axe, properly applied to certain veins 10 a mine, will caufe the 
moit dreadful explofions.’ 

We recommend this elegant publication to the attention of our fee 
male readers, whether fingle or marricd ; afuring them, that unlefs 
they have a much greater, or a much lefs portion of wifdom than the 
generality of the fex, they will find in thefe letters initruction as well 
as entertainment. 


Art. x1x. The Ranger: a@ Collection of Periedical Efjays, inferibed 
ts the Rev. Thomas Atavood, M. A. By the Hon, M. Hawke, and 
Sir R. Vincent, Bart. 2 Vols. 12mo. 532 Pages. Price 78. 
fewed. Brentford, Norbury; london, Parfons. 


Ir it will not be received as a recommendation of thefe periodical 
papers, it muft, at leatt, be admitted as fome apology for any imper- 
tections which the reader may difcover in them, that they are, chiefly, 
the productions of two young men, whofe ages, taken conjointly, do 
not amount to thirty-three years. ‘The work is modeltly offered to the 
public as a fet ot juvenile exercifes in compofition, undertaken from 
adefire of private improvement in literature, and under the idea, that 
2 confcioufnefs of writing what was to be fubmitted to the pablic in- 
fpection, and was extended for public entertainment, might make ine 
¥Vention more active, and judgment more cautious and corre¢t. 

The form of periodical effays, on account of their cuftomary bre- 
vity and variety, may, at firft fight, appear very proper for the early 
efforts of literary ingenuity. But, when it is confidered, that in pubh- 
cations ef this kind, each paper pafles feparately under the eye of the 
reader; and is expeéted to be, independently, capable of amufing or 
inftructing him; when it is obferved, that periodical effayifts have 
chiefly derived sheir celebrity, and perhaps their utility, from thofe 
Papers, in which they have employed their knowledge of the world 
in the correction of it’s follies; and when itis, moreover, recollected, 
that every new adventurer in this walk of literature brings himfelf 
into immediate comparifon with Addifon, Chefterfield, pein 
Johnfon, and other eminent matters; it may pollibly be queftioned, 
Whether thefe young writers have made choice of the eafieft path to 
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iy the temple of Fame. Their fuccefs, however, independently of all 
9 adventitious circumftances, muft ref upon the intrinfic merit of their 
performance: and, with refpect to this, we have no difficulty in 
giving it as our opinion, that thefe effays bear marks of found judgment 
and correct tafte, beyond the ordinary level of juvenile productions, 
With the exception of a few fketches from fancy rather than from na. 
ture, the delineations of chara¢ter given in thefe papers prove, that 
the authors have furnifhed themfelves, trom reading or obfervation 
with many jult ideas concerning human life and manners. 
; ‘The pieces are of a ferious, rather than ludicrous caft; they are 
4 not, however, dry moral eflays, but are enlivened and diverfified, like 
: former works of the fame clafs, by letters, chara¢ters, dreams, and 

tales. ‘The moral tale of Emma, which occumes four numbers, isa 

fhort but interefting novel. Two oriental tales are introduced, in 
pay which the manner ot Hawkefworth ts tolerably well imitated. It may 








































be mentioned as, tn the prefent times, a circumftance of fome merit, 
Bf that two volumes of periodical eflays are written without meddling 
: with politics. The topics of thefe papers are fuch, for the mof 


part, as refpect general manners: many of them are pointed againg 
thofe fmaller deviations from propriety, which, though not direct im- 
moralities, are occafions of vexation, and fources of infelicity : fe- 
i veral are defigned to correct, with eafy good-humour, the follies and 
os fuibles of the temale character. In a paper on the unhappy influence 
a of tafhionable education on manners, particularly with regard to the 
female fex, in relaxing the ties of domettic affection, the interefting 
topic is well illuftrated by the following dinner fcene. P. 147. 

¢ ] was particularly difguited yefterday, in a vifit I made toa fa 
mily, from whom | had received an invitation to meet a large party at 
dinner. I have been about a week in town, at the houfe of a relation, 
where my eldeit fifter is upon a fhort vifit; which fhe obtained per- 
miflion to pay, upon condition that I fhould accompany her, and un- 
dertake the office ot her guardian. Indeed, 1 believe there is little 
danger in the world for Emma, whofe education has been fo periett, 
and whole principles are fo innately correct :—though podfletied of a 
large fhare of perfonal beauty, her mind is fo fuperior to vanity, that 
fhe appears totally unconfcious of attra¢tions, which muft naturaily gaia 
her much admiration. 

« At the hour of feven we fat down, about twenty in number, tos 
fplendid dinner, at a table where a lady and gentleman were alter- 
nately placed. 1 took a furvey of the company, and for fome time 
was engroffed by remarking their different phytiognomies. My fiter, 
I believe, was the only natural beauty, amongit the ladies ; and the ade 
vantage, which her genuine bloom gave her over the artificial rofes that 
furrounded her, was evident from the univerfal attention fhe attracted 
trom the men. 

« While I was loft in a kind of reverie, I was roufed by a burft of 
laughter from my female neighbour on my right hand, who afked me 
if 1 were in Jove, as 1 was deaf to her entreaties of being helped toa 
pattie from the difh before me. I felt awkward at the reprool my abe 
fence merited, but inftantly endeavoured to repair my negicct, by an- 
fwering her with affeéted gallantry, that my heart had been my ows 
till the moment I had beheld her. This encreafed the lady’s eo . 


asd the iniormed me that my flame mui be hopeleis, as fhe was te 
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wife =f the oppofite gentleman, to whom fhe pointed, who fat next 
my fi! * His netghbour,’ added fhe, * feems a piece of fill life, 
and appears in the clouds as well as you; Ww hat think vou of transfer- 
ring your attentions to her ?—* Thar,’ returned I, ‘ is rendered im- 
pout le, fince the lady is my filter.’ © Well,’ retorted the coquette, 

© }] protett I fee a likenefs ; but for heaven’s fake. if you have any iIn- 
Sac ‘nee, laugh her out of tha at grave demure air, it will never do in 
he circle of ton ;—if we were acquainted I think I could be of fer- 
vice to her.’ § fear,’ faid 1, *« mv fitter would be a troublefome 
cholar, being quite a novice in the fchool of ton.’ * Don’t d wy id 
retorted id e lady, © her figure has fome fafhion, and I have no doubt 
but a few leffons will do.’ 1 then obferved, that though her fuperior 
talents made her equal to the tafk fhe had undertaken, ‘on the core of 
age her advantage was but fmall. A fmile of confcious pleafure exulted 
in her features, * yo ung as Lam,’ faid fhe, ¢ I have been thefe three 
vears married.” ‘This inforn jation indaced me to make a more minute 
furvey ot this lady’s perfon, when I difcovered that the tout enfemble 
of the young matron, which at firft view I had decided to be beauty, 
wes no more than the effect of vouth, which combined with the aid 
of art to render a childith fet of features fhowy and attractive ; but 
1 prefently difcovered, that fhe had no countenance, and that a vacant 
mind was as vifible in the fenfelefs ftare of her eye, and the broad 
grin which animated her features, as in her pert and trivial converfa- 
tion. Probably had this young creature been fome years longer de- 
tained within the confines of maternal reftraint, education, in opening 
her unc arte viding, might have refined her heart, and conic quently her 
countenance would have imbibed that interefting fenGbility and mo- 
cefty, wihet which, beauty can have but little effect. 1 cannot 
leave this frivolous chara¢ter without giving one more inftance of its 
folly and its ignorance. 

‘ Having, while | dipped my fingers in a water glafs, taken off a 
ring, and placed it befide me, the lady {natched it up, £ a difcovery !— 
a difcovers 4 hearsay fhe, grafping it between her two palms, 


¢ acknowled xe, before IT return it, chat this reprefents the favorite of 
your pear.’ I ao confefs,’ replied I calmly, * that it is the portrait 
of the woman neareft and deareft to my heart, that the original is a 


pattern tor wat fex, and that I am proud to call her mother 
‘ Never fhall Eforget the indignant fcorn, with which the viewed 


me and tofied the miniature from her.—‘ Your mother !—Oh, hea- 
vens !—L have done with you, I find you are . dowager young man, 
suit releated from your mama’s apron fring.’ © You, conclude ma- 
d: m,! interrupted 1, ¢ loft vour’s in infancy, before you knew the value 
of the friend you mourned?’ * Indeed you are miftaken,’ replied fhe, 
yon under fits my lady mother at the upper end of the table.—She i is not 
yet ft ial eno ugh of the world to quit it; cards fupply the lofs of admi- 
ee .—We are upon the civileft footing imaginable ;—we vifit occa- 
fionally, and as fhe is tolerably good humoured and never pretends to 
ieciuce me, I keep up my acquaintance with her. She well knows I 


14 ° 


woald not fubmit to any liberties from her, and fhould certainly drop 
her, wer re the to encroach beyond the limits of politenefs.—In shis age, 
the {pirit of drdependence teaches us, that we outgrow the fervility of 
cn ‘dhood d with our frocks ; that a very few years frees us from the 
Wondtage of an obedience exacted trom us (betore we cam judge for 
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ourfelves) by thofe whom the chance of birth has rendered our parents 
All refpect afterwards, 1s mere/y courie/y,—the old and the grave are bad 
companions for the youxg and gay, and it is a horrid cuftom that they 
fhould be allowed to mix in our focietics ; they are only fit to herd 
together; indeed they are fhocking mementos of mortality, and terrify 
one to death, reminding us of what objects we ourfelves may become, 
when youth and beauty fhall be no more!’ 

‘| turned with difdain and difguit from this contemptible woman ; 
who, a few moments atterwards, to my great fatistaction, retired, with 
the relt of the ladies, to the drawing room, 

« This-inttance of depravity in one of my fair country women has 
engraven a deep impreflion upon my mind, and makes me tremble for 
the morals of a future generation. If fuch is the fatal delirium that 
poffeffes the minds of thofe females who hold diftinguifhed places in 
the circles of fafhionable fociety, I would thun alls intercourfe with 
them, as I would with thofe unhappy maniacs who are permitted to 
wander up and down the world. 1 mut fly into the recetles of private 
life to find a partner congenial to a foul, fo fentibly alive as mine to all 
the tender endearments of focial afections ;—:he woman to whom alone 
Ican confecrate my heart, mutt have already difcharged, irreproachably, 
the duties of a daughter, before IL can felect her for the wite of my 
choice, and for the mother of my children.’ 

As thefe papers are throughout periectiy correct in moral principle 
and tendency, fo they are written with great accuracy, and propriety 
of Janguage. ‘Fhat the productions of fuch young writers are fa free 
from puerile decorations, is a fure proof that their tafte in writing 
has been formed from the beft modcls. 

We fhall add, asa further fpecimen of the corre ftyle of theft 
papers, the following letter from one who purchafed a reputation for 
wifdom at the cheap rate of holding his tongue. Vou. 11. p. 140. 

«s Sir, 

« The philofopher, in the dark retreats of folitude, is enabled to 
form the tenets and confirm the opinions of his fect. Retirement 1% 
the proper {cene tor the attainment of that fcience which he defires; 
and here, as in the moft congenial foil, his affeétions are roeted, bat 
different is it with the man of the world ;—his knowledge can only 
be derived from thofe departments, where his inclinations have placed 
him, from the intercourie of general lile and the bufile of foctety. 
Choice rather than neceflity early inrolled me in this latter defeription ; 
and into whatever miftakes | may have been unwariiy betrayed by a 
natural partiality for my own fentiments, daily experience forcibly 
corroborates cne opinion, which prudence taught me to enteriain, 
and to which, | muft contefs, my chief fuccefs in lite may be juitly 
attributed. 

«© J obferved that the moft fertile genius, by daily holding forth in 
eompany, became exhaufted and barren ; that avit and vivacity coul 
not continually retain their charms ;. that the quickne/{s of repartee lo 
its poignancy by repetition; and that converfation was often turn 
from its line of direction, only to introduce fome miferable pun Of 
hackneyed ftory. Ie was tu this that I afcribed the daily faslnen © 
the witty and the gay ; and refolved, in confequence, to chalk out £05 
myflf a diferent meade of conduét. Infteai of attempting to fgere 


as a fpeaker, I was consented to mingle in company as a mute; 5 Zs 
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a eo ora yes Was always at the fervice of my friends, to fupport their ob- 
fervations and to encourage their difplay of knowledge in the dialogue. 
As] mutually agreed with each, I was alternately welcome to oppofin 
faétions ; and while I flattered the vanity of my companions, | a 
the reputation of being acquainted with every topic of difcourte. 
Ruricola declared in a large company, that Sege/y knew more of agri- 
culture than half his countrymen ; becaufe 1] had given an acquiefcent 
nod to one of his projects of improvement. ‘here are others equally 
difpofed to affert the depth of my proficiency in politics, mathematics, 
hiftory, mufic, painting, poetry, and in fhort throughout the whole 
circle of general knowledge. ‘Thus, by diligently confidering the pur- 
{uits and tavourite ftudies of my companions, I can immediately fuggeft 
a few hints on the fubjects with which they are acquainted, and turn 
the converfation on their favourite topics. A new audience would 
not indeed be furprifed with my eloquence or knowledge ; but 1 have 
the fatistaCtion of being pointed out by thofe who zre more intimately 
verfed in my character, as a man of deep remark and folid judge 
ment; my affociates are neither fatigued nor difguited with any of my 
obfervations ; and each circle of acquaintance full fondly welcomes 
the prefence of, 
Your fervant and admirer, 
SiLENT SaGecy.’ 
The fubjets of thefe effays are: Vol. 1. The danger of ambition 
in common life ; defamation ; the folly of fingularity ; the value of 
the ftudy of antiquities; philanthropy; happinefs from the mind; 
travel; female blandifhments; oneceffity of diferetion; the art of 
book-making ; pedantry ; fafhionable female education ; the fallacy of 
external appearances ; the abufe of the pencil, and the mifchiet of an- 
reitrained talents: complaints of genius; character of a female mas 
nager; evils of curiefity: fingularitvy from a detire of attracting ob- 
fervation ; the luxury of the table. ~Vol. 11. ‘Phe immoderate purfuit 
of pleafure; extravagance and diffipation; Emma, a moral tale ; va- 
nity and feif-confidence; trifles eften the oceafion of ferious evils; the 
mixture of good and ill in human affairs; loquacity ,; arrogance and 
oficioufnefs; the choice of a hufband ; difadvantages of populous 
cities; procraftination ; felf-importance ; family pride; choice of a 
wife. Poetry; ode on Warwick cattle; hymn to friendfhip — &. D. 
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Arr. X3. Principles of Legiflation. By Charles Michell, of Forcett, 
Efg. 8vo. 515 pages. Price 7s. in boards. Cadell and Davies. 
1796. 


Ir is extremely difficult, amid the prefent war of opinions, to lay 
down principles of legiflation, that do not favour of national or party 
prejudice. Notions, caught up in the hurry of alarm, are but ill 
adapted for a permanent bafis, whereon to ereét the fuperftru€ture of 
a wife jurifprudence. In all fuch cafes, the ground work fheuld be 
indfputable, and the theory independent of events. 

The following quotation, which contains the whole of the preface 
to this work, will fhow how far the author has been influenced by 
Nnz tem- 
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temporary views and recent occurrences: it will, however, at the fame 
time evince his candour and ingenuoufnefs. 

‘ This effay, begun at a much earlier period, was finithed in its 
prefent form during the {pring of the year 1794. Circumttances that 
delayed the publication, afforded opportunities to make confiderable 
additions, but impeded the correction of what was already ritten, fo 
as to fuit the progrefs of events. In one or two inilances I attempted 
to remedy the defect by a note, but foon found that the note might 
itfelf, before the period of publication, be as obfolete as the text, and 
defitted from an unavailing tafk. During this lapfe of time, much 
alfo has happened to diminifh the utility of the work. Conjectures 
are changed into certainties. Tenets have been combated, that are 
now generally relinquifhed, and arguiments are become trite, or fuper- 
feded by facts. Yet nothing has occurred that appears to militate 
againft the principles which | have ventured to advance, and of them 
too many remain, which hy their novelty will offend ; and, which I 
fear, may require a ftronger fupport than I have given. The juftice 
of a caute is, however, independant of the flrenzth of an advocate, 
and my principles are not falfe, becaufe my arguments may be incon- 
clufive. 1 fhall be much obliged to thofe who will candidly corre& 
my errors, and {till more fo to him, who will point out, what | have 
ferioufly fought, the path of truth.’ 

Mr. M. obferves, that the two tollowing are the fundamental maxims 
of the french conftitution. 

« Man is born cqual—and continues equal in his rights.’ While 
others have expofed the folly of confidering thefe general truifms as 
a good foundation for a code of legiflative policy adapted to a parti- 
cular ftate, he contends, that as.far as thev are applicable to the {e1- 
ence of legiflation, ‘ they ftrongly enforce the neceflity of framing 4 
conftitution on principles directly oppofite to thofe adopted by the 
french.’ We do not here agree with thofe who would fhroud great 
truths under the veil of obfcurity. Society is intended to protect the 
weak againit the ftrong, and the recognition of the principle of equal 
rights in any national code inculcates a perpetual leffon to the go- 
vernment. qual rights are not incompatible with unequal powers, 
attainments, and property, and the inuendo is not clearly made out, that 
the trench conftitution is hoftile to thefe * truifms.’ 

We entirely agree with the author, that a general eagernefs to ob- 
tain offices is a convincing proot of general corruption, and that the 
hiring of foreign troops evinces a decline in the genius of a nates 
That ‘ government and the nation are one and the fame thing, 3s a 
very di{putable pofition ; and the dottrine of * modern philofopness, 
as to ‘* the cruelty of tearing a man from his family and peacetul oc- 
cupations, in order to affift in butchering his fellow-creatures, =~ 
whom he can have no quarrel, whenever any of the fceptred robvers 
ofthe ear:h happen to be infpired with a luit of dominion or military 
glory,” as much erfier quoted than refuted. ; Pe 

in chap. vi, we are told, that the law of primogeniture uss 
been reprobated by incendiaries, to foment the general difcontent, 
and yet in the very next paragraph we learn, § that 1¢ 1s centaimy # 
obitacle to that degree of Civilion of property, which might be wil r 
tor, and which is one of the moi eMuctual caufes of uational prob 
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The lawyers are blamed, and termed bad legiilators, for having 
impeded the operation of entails, which would otherwife retain an ef- 
tate in the a/e branches of a family ; in other words, one abufe oughe 
to fapport another, and perpetuity and primogentture (the firft abe 
horred by our law, and the fecond difcountenan ced by reaton) fhould 
o hand in hand. ‘This odtous doctrine would be unjuit In any na- 
tion, but impolitic im the extreme ina commen ial one. 

The preference here given to agriculture over manufactures is in 
our opinion comm, ndable, and we are ans to fee the idea become 
daily more peers tlent. 

p. tit. * In England, we at prefent depend almot entirely on our 
manutactures, asa nurfery for (old ters; and Mr. Hume * confiders it 
as one of the many advantages*attendant on thriving manufactures, 
that they furnith a fure fupply of men, who, in time of need, may be 
converted into foldiers; and that theretore the power of a ttate in war, 
is pro, ortionate to its trade and manufactures. ‘This reafoning feems 
erroneous: it is alfo contradicted by iacts: for commercial nations 
have always been foonett exhautted by war; and the caufe is obvious, 
their tund for recruiting their armies is neither equal to the demand, 
nor laiting. After the firit {weep of mon, thrown out of e1 mploy ment 
by a ftaynation of butinefs at the commencement of hoftilities, no 
more are to be had, without giving enormous bounties, which tempt 
the idle and the diffolute trom Jabour. If the war latts any time, a 
fucceflion of recruits arifing from youth to manhood, cannot be ex- 
pected. Manufactures in general, even in time of peace, do not rear 

many children. In time of war, the children of thofe who enlifted, 
or who are half ftarvi ing for want of work, crowded into cities, where 
neither jaw nor charity” can tind them, are almoft fure to die young. 
Befiles, when the manufacturer enlifts, the manufacture ftands {till ; 
and a fate, in proportion as it furnifhes itfelf with one of the Snews 
of war, deprives itfelf of the other. Manufacturers are alfo, from 
their debauched lives and unhealthy conftitutions, in font unfit for 
foldiers; they are unable to fupport the fangues of a campaign, and 
are in the hofpital before it is half finifhed. They may fill a muftere 
roll, and may delude a nation and a government into an erroneous 
opinion of their ttrength, until in a fhort time, they find themfelves 
exhiuted in men and money, by maintaining a Getce, trifling indeed 
When compared with that of other ftates, w hich pollefs not half the 
hae apparent refources. 

* Agriculture forms men peculiarly _— to war, as it is carried 
on by civilized ni ations, and it is almo{t an inexhauflible nu rlery of 
recruits, who may be withdrawn from their labours without injury. 
A given tract of ground cultivated by ten men, we may fuppofe will 
feed fifty; but the fame tract may ftill afford employment to two or 
three additional labourers, who will draw from it their fubfiftence; 
oy perhaps lithe more. ‘Thefe fupernumerarie *s In agriculture are 

e fand from whence armies ought to be recruited, their children, 
oe the children of the firft ten, who are not wanted to replace their 
parents in hufbandry, muft fupply the confumption occalioned by yne 
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healthy branches of commerce and manufactures*: and a nation that 
underitands its own interefts, will never allow thefe branches, however 
profitable, to employ fo many hands, that the overflux of agricultural 
population cannot replace the confamption, befides leaving an ample 
fupply for defence in cafe of war +. 

* That nation is truly powerful, which depends on agriculture for 
men, on commerce and manufactures for money; and although one 
chiefly commercial may be better calculated for fpiendid fehemes of 
diftant conqueft, one chiefly agricultural will prove infinitely ftronger 
in defenfive war.’ 

The following is the author’s opinion relative to a ftanding army, 

* Whether, therefore, the object be national defence againft the at- 
tacks of an enemy, fecurity againtt internal convulfions, or the moral 
character of the people, a ftanding army may be deemed effentially 
neceflary in all opulent and civilized ftates. Inftead of rejeéting it as 
an alien, we fhould adopt and cherifh it, and while we render it ca- 
pable of effecting its primary objeét, national defence, all neceflary 
precautions fhould be taken againft its being perverted to the fupport 
of internal oppreffion. To guard againft this danger, three regula. 
tions ought to be eftablifhed, and they will fuffice. 1ft. A qualifica- 
tion of immoveable property fhould be required in the officers, of 
fuch a value as to render them (to ufe the language of the day) inde- 
pendent gentlemen ; that is, officers fhould be men who, ‘if not of- 
ficers, would probably have followed no profeffion for the fake of pe- 
cuniary emolument; and although this qualification fhould be rated 
fomewhat too low, few of finall fortunes who might be thus included, 
would engage in a profeffion, which though highly honourable, net 
ther can nor ought to be lucrative. But inftead of regulating the 
ftandard of property on the principle of our militia, which entures 
and aggravates the evil it is meant to prevent, the qualification for a 
general and an enfign ought to be the fame. 

‘adly, The army fhould never be employed, even at the requifi- 
tion of the civil magiftrates, to quell riots. ‘This limitation to the 
power of abufing the command of the military to unconftitutional pure 
pofes, is not a fufficient fafeguard. A corrupt magiftrate may at all 
times eafily be found ; and fo odious and frightful in their conduct 
are popular affemblies, however juttifiable in the caufe of their infur- 
rection, that we are apt to forget which party was originally to blame 5 
and to avoid an immediate and perfonal, but perhaps trifling evil, we 
fide with government, and have often to fupport meafures ruinous 60 
national welfare. No injury that can arife to individuals, ought to be 


i 





«®* itis faid, that no initance can be produced of the filk weavers 
at Lyons, lafting for three generations ; the firft is feeble, the fecond 
difeafed, and the third never comes to maturity. ‘Townfend’s Tour 
through Spain.—If the author was not deceived, may we not deter- 
mine that fuch manufactures, would foon render a country, cultivated 
accorJing to Mr. Young’s fyftem, a defert? che 

‘ + It the laws of Egypt, which enjoined children to purfue 
profeffions of their parents, were enforced in England, many bran id 
of commerce and manufaétures which have been called nurferies, WOU 
be proved graves,’ put 
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put in competition with the purity of a free conititution; aad the law 
may eafily afford to individuals a recompence. . 

« And with regard to thofe uncommon and dangerous infurrections, 
which fometimes though rarely occur, when a populace, mifled by 
fome wild enthufia, or artful demagogue, and encouraged by im. 
punity, really fhake the foundations of regular government; the wif- 
dom of the britith conttitution has afforded a fate remedy, which 
ought to be imitated by all nations. ‘The interference of the military 
may be permitted under the fanction of a bill of indemoity. If the 
volice is not {trong enough to preferve peace in ordinary times, the 
police fhould be ftrengthened ; but foldiers fhould never be allowed to 
act as peace officers. 

‘ 3dly, No officer fhould be liable to be difmitied, but by the fen- 
tence of a court of judicature, whofe conttitution and mode of proe 
ceedings fhould be regulated by the legiflature of the flate. “This pre- 
caution is neceflary to prevent the army from being garbled, and 
does not in the leatt intertere with, or entrench upon the plenitude of 
inilitary authority, which ought to be veited in the executive power.’ 

We lament with Mr. T-1., that a national party no longer exiits 5 
and that peerages, penfions, and honours, not death, imprifonment, 
or fines, have been the rewards of fucceflive male-adminiftrations. 
The hint about * the fabled policy of the beaver’ as worthy of at- 
tention during times like the prefent. 

The author, from an abhorrence te anarchy, often inclines to de- 
fpotifm ; and he is urged, like many others, out of hatred to the 
crimes perpetrated in France, to fhudder at the idea of a ftruggle for 

liberty. Upon the whole, however, we are inclined to belteve, that, 
during any other period than the prefent, he would have been one ot 
the moft zealous fticklers for freedom, and truit, that, after due reflec- 


tion, be will expunge many paflages in the work now before us, 
o. 





MECHANICS. 

Arr. xx1. Remarks on the prefent defePive State of ire Arms, forwing 
the Danger to thofe who carr) them ; together with an Explanation of a 
newly invented Patent Gun Lock, by which all the prefent Difadvan- 
tages are removed, and Simplicity, Security, and Durability fubjiitated. 
By G. Bolton, Efg. 8vo. 88 pages. Price 1s. Egerton. 1796. 
Mitirary men have long complained of the frequent inefficacy 

and contlant danger of the firelocks now ufed by our foldiery ; in- 

deed, they are fometimes as fatal to themfelves as to the enemy, 

Sportfmen, alfo, particularly fuch as are fond of cack-footing, &c., are 

often expofed to meet with melancholy accidents. ‘lo prevent fuch 

misfortunes Mr. B. has invented a new lock, which poffefles the 
defirable property of * bolting and unbolting itfelf.* It is difficult, 
1f not impoffible without a plate, to convey an idea of it; we thall 
however attempt it in his own words. ‘ In the firft place the 
whole work of my improved lock is between two plates, and all the 
centres are doubly fupported. The main fpring, contrary to the 
prefent mode of making it, is extremely open, and has ftrong double 
centses going through the two plates, which much ixcreafes its firength, 
Nn4 and 
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and prevents it’s being dragged from the inner plate ; the upper part of 


‘this {pring anfwers for the hammer initead of the feather fpring, dn 
the toot of the hammer is a roller, which works on the top of the 
main fpring, and takes off friction; the back part of the hammer 
is tinifhed with a curb, and rounded fo as to work throueh a hole 
which lets it play on the top of the main fpring, and at the t: ; 
keeps out the weather, ‘The bottom of the cock isa folid mece of 
metal made circularly, and in the back part of it are cut the notches 

(or bents) for the fulland half cock. The cock when difchareed, 

{trikes on the folid piece of metal projecting inwards, at richt an- 

gles, from the outfide plate ; in this folid piece the pan is made, the 
innef plate fhuts clofe to this, and the whole is boxed up, and can 
never move from its work; for when ftocked, the inner plate comes 
ngainft the barrel. 

* _¢ On the top and right hand part of the cock, a confiderable part 
of its thicknefs 1s cut away; into the bed thus formed falls a very Grong 
flat bolt of nearly double the thicknefs of the flrongett part of the 
main fpring. ‘This bolt drops on a centre, fitted at a confiderable 
diftance beyond the back of the cock, in the outfide plate ; imme- 
diately underneath this bed, in which the Dolt lies, are cut the notches 
for the full and half cock, in the folid part of the cock itfelf. Be- 

Jow the bolt centre, and nearer to the back of the cock, isa fear, 

which is made ina circular form, and alfo drops on a centre, there 

bel not being a fingle fcrew throughout the whole lock. In the front 

e ¥ part of the cock is the fwivel for the main fpring. 

a '€ I have totally put away that delicate fear fpring, which on ac- 

count of its imperfect action, I have fo much complained of; and 

‘“- all the neceflary operations for acting on the bolt and fear are per- 

. formed in the fame inftant by a fingle fpring; the breadth of this 

Pil “pring is determined by that of the main fpring, which alfo deter- 

mines the diftance of the two plates from each other. ‘This {pring 

J is fawed nearly into two; the lower part is broader than the upper, 

| and aéts upon the fear; the breadth of the {pring is determined by 
the thicknefs of the fear itfelf. ‘The upper part acts at the fame 1- 
tant on the bolt; it is rather larger than the main fpring, and 1s 
placed to its work in the following manner: a flationary centre 1s 
tixed in the outer_ plate, and which comes through the inner one, 
a little below and beyond the centres of the main fpring. 

« The left hand of this {pring is nearly bent round to form a Cir 
cular hole to drop on the centre already defcribed. ‘The bolt when 
in its place, falls into the bed cut for it out of the metal on the top 

of the cock ; fo that if the finger is drawn over it, at the fame time 
it is in its place, it is perfectly fmooth, and only appears as a part 

of the real thicknefs of the cock itfelf. This fpring, which acts m 

Bi the fame inftant upon the bolts and fear, is kept to its work by a rg 

=| able pin placed behind it, and which goes through the two plates, nn 

is put in or taken out with the greateit facility, only by prefling wit 
the finger on the fpring. When the cock is down, the bolt points 
downward, and remains a little below and beyond the angular pout 
of its bed. The upper part of the fpring already decribed = 
fawed nearly in two, comes under the bolt, which it prefles porcrd 
againft the angular point of its bed. The lower part of the {pring 


: . . - *, i 5 
at the fame time prefies againft the foot of the fear, which phe 
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forcing clofely to its work, making it ready to fly into the notch, 
when the cock is drawn back far enough, Upon attempting to come 
tu the half cock, at the fame initant that the bottom {pring conducts 
the fear into the notch for the half cock, the upper {pring carries 
the bolt into its bed: the bolt goes mnto 3s place rither before the 
fear; if any one littens he will dithiact!y hear that they are feparate, 
but if fifty thoufand trials were made to get the fear in before the bolt, 

it would be found impoflible. It is necet lary that it fhould a¢t fo, for 
if the fear WAS pe ‘roetted to take hold firtt, upon hearing it click, 

many might imagine the bolt had alfo gone in, and by this means they 
would be deprived of its fecurity.’ 

A lefs complex lock is de! cribed in the appendix, and alfo a con- 
trivance fot rendering the flint more cert: tin ‘by altering 1t’s pofition, 
and prefenting a new edge to the hammer at pleafure. Three different 
fereens are alfo hinted at, for preventing the powder from Hafhing in 
the mens faces. 

We have examined feveral improved locks. One, invented by a 
private belonging to the artillery, is fo contrived, as to be fitted into 
the ftock by ‘ fimple application, without the ufe of a fingle icrew, 

Another, the produétion of an enfign of foot, meafures out the 
prinmg, by means of a roller every time the piece is cocked ; the 
hammer is alfo fhut down, priming procured, and full cock attained, 
with a fingle motion, by means of a fimple lever. 

A third, termed the pruflian gun, primes itfelf from the charge by 
means of a conical touch-hole, and hes a rammer with a button at each 
end, which renders four diftin¢t motions unneceflary. We alfo un- 
derftand, that the elder capt. Morris has made a veiy great improve- 
ment on the foldier’s mufket, which promifes to be eflicacious on ace 
count of it’s fimplicity. Se 
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Arr. xxii. Sober and Serious Reaf ns for S epic eo as it concerns 
revealed Religion. In a Letter to a Friend. by john Hollis, {q. 
8vo. 37 pages. Price ts. Johnion. 1790. 


] 

Tris pamphlet, though a direct attack upon the received fyftem 
of religious belief, bears trong marks of honelty, candour, and 
mod Ry. The writer complains, that many perfons, who have 
fuflicient liberality to permit others to #/ix4 freely on all fubjects, 
do not, however, approve of their publithing all their thoughts, 

Uhis timid caution he jut ly conceives to be a de parture from the 
general principle of the right of free inquiry. It is the opinion of 
many perfons, that mo/ things fhould be brough it before the public, 
in order to their bein 1p Proj erly eftimated; we agree with this 
Writer in thinking fo of ad/ things of importance, in which the 
public is -oncerned. Ie is a poor com] sliment to revelation, to 
difcourage the full and open examination of it’s evidence. 

Mr. H. does not undertake a general review of the grounds of 
the chriftian religion, but merely {tates fome confiderations, which 
conftrain him, on this fubjeét, to become a fceptic. His principal 
dif faculty arifes from what he conceives to be an irreconcileable dif- 
ference 
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ference between the doctrine of chriftianity, and rational 
the divine benevolence, and of a future ftate. 


ideas of 


Adopting the 
doétrine of philofophical neceflity, the author confiders the prefent 


life, with refpe& to the whole human race, as a ftate of moral dif. 


cipline, intended to conduct them ultimately to virtue and happi. 
nefs. Any other view of the general fyiem he conceives to be 
inconfifent with the jaftice and benevolence of the Deity. Contrary 
to his former opinion, he now thinks the doctrine of .the New Tef. 
tament concerning future punithment, whether ftri@ly eternal, or 
not, inconfiftent with the comfortable notion, that God is equally 
the father and friend of all his creatures: and he conceives, that phi- 
Jofophical chriftians haye not fucceeded in their attempts to recon. 
cile the language of Scripture with their theory of natural religion. 

The author of this Letter is not fatisfied with the refutations 
which have been given of the objection againft the Old Teftament 
from the hiltory of the extermination of the canaanites. In reply 
to bifhop Watfon he remarks, that this extermination differed 
eflentiaily from a natural calamity, in being inflifted as a punith- 
ment; that God is related to have inflicted this punifhment upon 
the innocent infants of the canaanites, whom, upon the fuppofition 
of a miraculous interpofition, it was eafy to have diftinguifhed from 
the guilty. The impreflion which fuch a commiflion would make 
upon the minds of the ifraelites, Mr. H. thinks, would be very 
pernicions, as it would teach them, that it belonged to the 
governor and judge of the world to inflié cruel and unjuft punifh- 
ment. ‘ It is hard,’ adds he, ‘ to perfuade-one, that the ftaining 
their hands in the blood of infants, would be likely to teach them 
humanity: in reality, it does not appear, from their hiftory, that 
they pofiefled much of this virtue ; and it is particularly worthy of 
notice, that they were not even preferved from the very wort 
crimes of the exterminated nations.’——On the order for exterm- 
nating tl»: amalckites, 1 Sam. xv, 2, 3, it is remarked, that the 
wickednefs of the amalekites is not affigned as the reafon for their 
deftruétion, burt the charge in effeét is, that their fathers took up 
arms againit their invaders, for which the next generation, both 
man and woman, infant and fucking, ox and fheep, camel and als, 
were ordered to be flain. Compare Exod. xvil, ult. 

In the very notion of miracles and revelation, Mr H. finds great 
difficulties. It feems to him ‘ a thing, if not abfolutely incredible, 
yet very hard to believe, that the venerable author of univerfal 
nature, after having eftablithed the general order, and the laws, by 
which all natural events are brought to pafs, fhould find it neceffary 
to break in upon that order, and thofe laws, for the accomplishment 
of his defigns. Pr. 25. id 

‘ The idea of God, in mo men’s minds, is a very different 
thing from that conceived by a philofopher habituated to ert 
plate the univerfe. What can fuch a contemplative man De; ; 
when he reads of perfonal vifits from the infinite and eternal rp 
to the man Abraham, and the colloquial difcourfe which — > 
thofe occafions? Let any refieéting perfon read what 1s related 1 


the 20th chapter of Genefis, concerning Abraham, Sarah, and Abt- 
5 melech 
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melech the king of Gerar; and the account of what God is repre- 
fented as fpeaking, in a vifion, to Abimelech; likewife the account 
of the miraculous punifhment inflied on the female part of Abi- 
melech’s family: and then let him declare foberiv how he is im- 
prefied by the narrative. Iam no {coffer: but I do not wonder 
at Mr. Voltaire’s fcofing. Independently, however, of the ob- 
jeGion to this ftory, and the morality of it, can it appear at all 
probable, that fuch perfonal conferences fhould have taken place 
between the Author of the univerfe and Abraham or Mos as thofe 
recorded? I inquire not how probable fuch things may be in the 
eftimation of ordinary men, but in that of intelligent and reflecting 
erfons.’ 

Though Mr. H. thinks miraculous interpofition antecedently im- 
probable, he does not, however, affirm it to be abfolutelv incre- 
dible. He acknowledges the force of the argument for the truth 
of the chriftian revelation derived from the teftimony of the 
apoftles, taken together with their fubfequent behaviour and perfe- 
cutions; and admits that, if the miracles were not true, and if the 
apottles were competent judges of their truth, their conduc, and 
fuccefs, are altogether unaccountable. But he afks, whether this 
arcument can fupport the truth of chrifianity, without fanctioning 
the morality and the doctrines of the Old and New Teftament; and 
he thinks it more reafonable to acquiefce in his ignorance of the 
caufes of the condué of the apoftles, than to receive a moral fyflem in 
any particular falfe and pernicious, or to believe that God has 
given the feal of his authority to a doctrine, which repr@fents him 
as having created beings in order to make them miferable. Mr. H. 
concludes in terms ftrongly expreflive of a pious and upright dif- 
polition: P. 36. | 

‘In this fate of mind, and at my time of life, it is probable 
that my habits and my conduét will remain nearly fuch as they have 
been. With refpect to one article, neverthelefs, I fhall ceafe to do 
as lL have done. LI fhall no longer (at leat till 1 am better informed) 
by a folemn and public act declare myfelf to be a chriftian: becaufe 
I would not do it, either by word or deed, in private converfation. 
Yet lam not aware of any thing which fhould hinder me fromm re- 
joicing in the fatherly goodnefs of God; I know of nothing which 
fhould hinder me from contemplating, with delight, his benevo- 
lent providence, without which ‘ nota fparrow falls to the ground ;”” 
or even from lifting up my heart to him, with humble confidence, 
as to the original and genuine fource of all that is excellent and 
good. Perhaps, too, my chriftian friends will permit me, waen 
the melancholy feenes of human calamity ‘orce my attention, to 
confole myfelf with the reviving hope 
« That this dark fixte, 

In wayward patfions loft and vain purfuits, 
This infancy of being, cannot prove 
The final ife of the works of God.” 

Fidelity to our office has obliged us to report the fubftance of 

thefe letters: fome of Mr. H.’s learned friends will, doubtlefs, 


halten, to correct his mifapprehenfiens, and refute his are. 
RT. 
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By John Clarke, Mintiicr of a Church in Botton. 2d Edition 
Small izmo. 72 pages. Price 1s. boards. Johnfon. 1790 


) 


‘ 


[x order to tounteract the imprefions of deiftical writines fum- 
mary views of the evidences of chriftianity have at different times 
been publithed, in a concife and cheap form, for ge ircu! 
tion. POF this ‘hed Was a Riley 5 ann - eects satel. 

a soe a Bae ig / he. pesathp tires, WallCh, af the time 
when findat, lolaund, Collins, and others, made their united 
attacks on revelation, appeared under the title of Plain Reafons for 
bemg-a Chriftian. Of the fame kind, too, was a2 final! but valy- 


#ble publication of Dr. Doddridee, containing three frmons on 


~ 
qn 
ee ee oo, te pee ee . : 
the Evidences of Chriftia uty. Kenewed attacxs, of courfe, sive 
: L © URE? ey ae a . 1 . ‘ ‘ 
birth to new defences: and. as a ceneral cavect an delity 
e? ‘ _ - a | 
afer a Sy P ee WS . ' . 
eaity purchated and foon read, this piece very properly makes it’s 
P paeae _ on Le os — poe mea rrxy rene Eos } : c 
aprearance at the prefcnt time. i he writer ttates the proofs of the 


t 
@ivine origm of chrillanity, under the four heads of, the incernal 
evidence arifine from the nature of it’s doctrines and precepts 
early and extentive propagation, the completion of prophecies 
and the chara¢ter and miracles of Chrift. In fo fmall a traé, on 
a queition, which, thoroughly examined, neceffarily involves hif- 
torical and critical difcuffions, much mui be taken for granted; 
but the piece is written with perfpicuity and -{pirit, and is very well 


adapted to popular ufe. 


aie 
‘ 


Art. xxiv. 4 Cantion to ¥; ung Pevfonts again? Infidelity. A Sermon 
preached in the Unitarian Chapel, 1 Ejjex-Street, London ; Sunday, 
April 3, 1796. By John Difney, p. vp. F.s. a. 8Vv0. 20 pages. 
Price 6d. Johnfon. 1796. 

Tr is not fo much the intention of Dr. D., in this fermon, to refote 
the objections againit revela ion, as to caution young perfons againit a 
precipitate judgment on a fubject of fo great importance. The Dr, 
whofe candour will not allow him to afcribe every difpofition towards 
fcepticifm to depravity of heart, acknowledges, that ¢ it is very difi- 
cult to fay, with precifion, from what caufe, or what combination ot 
caufes, young men, ofherwwife virtuons, become unbelievers :’ he thinks 
it probable, however, that the faét is to be, in part, afcribed to a mif- 
apprehenfion of the nature of hiftorical evidence, and to a reluctance 
to allow a progreffion of revelation to an all-wife and all-powerful be- 
ing. While Dr. D. admits in it’s full extent the right of free inquiry, 
he very properly cenfures the rafhnefs of pronouncing haflily wrt 
meafures of infinite wifdom, and calls upon young perfons to confider, 
that ¢ a precipitate judgment muft be a premature one ; and that a 
oremature judgment will lay the foundation of a prejudice fatal to an 
fonet verdict,’ 

* All that is now afked of young perfons,’ fays the Dr., p- 18, 
the fafpenfion of their judgment, in order that they may do juitice to 
themfelves, without requiring them to give up one rational or innocent 
pleafure, in which their years may lead them to partake. Aik thefe 
ingenuous youths whether, when they are advanced only a few leagues 
on their foreign travel, they would prefume to write a correct account 
of che government, laws, manufaétures, cornmerce, naval and military 


Strength of another country, through which they are pafling 5 "le 
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? they fhould, whether any attention would be given to their judgment or 
\. tellimony ? and they will tel vou, they w ould not rik or attempt, 2 
communication wi hich would inftantly be denounced as founded in in- 
7 competence and prefuniption. No; they would in the firtt place crave , 
5 time, and employ that time In inquiring, examining, reading, con- 
4 fidering and re-confidering the charatter of its inkabitants, the con- 
° Gitution ot iis leviflature, the {pinit of its laws, the nature and fitua- 
d tion of its manutactures and commerce, together with I sinteraal ree 
t fources and external aids, before they would expedt any attention to he 
given to their opinion. 
" ‘ Now, fhall all this inquiry and confideration be necelfary in an 
e ordinary repoct of the political ftate and fituation of any country in 
, the world, and the great gueltion ¢ o» the credibility of the revelation 
$ of the will of God, he determined without th ought, without t reflection, 
: and be made the object of {fportive contempt by boys, or «ft wit, caval, 
t or ae by immatured men ? 
, « Human authorities are readily admitted to be of little weivhr, 
; where ferious difcuffion has had fair play. Bur when we are told thas 
Newton declared, ** he found more fure marks of authenticity tn the 
; Bible, than in any pro ph: me hittory whatever ;”? and that Locke hat) 
; further aslured us, that the «© New ‘Teitament had God tor its author 
) falvation for its ead; and truth, without anv mixtore of errour, for 
its matter:”? we may reafonably expect that a modeit deference wo fuel 
men as thefe ws ees prevail on ingenyouws youta not hatlily to dee: 
. agi aint their deliberate opinion. 


. 
. 


« More than this is not re: juired ef them, this conceffion, whict 
js natural to the ut corrupted fentuments of the syoung snind, is atked 
for the fake of the > youns perio: is themielves. df our relic ion be ox 
God, {and we profe fs to be fo perfuaded,) all the powers o! thie 
world combined together cannot finally overthrow the rational faith 
ot the Gofpel. We need aot, the refore, be alarmed if an arimy OF 2Q- 
venturers were to arife to attack our citadel ; but we may be permitted, 
dijintereftedly, fo to feel for the temerity of youth, asco caution them 
againgt being deluded by futile remarks, or deceived by preicuders t0 
wifdom above what is written. 

The caution conveyed in this difcourfe is certainly important ; ane 
it is delivered with a degree of urbanity, which entitles it to gefpectty! 
attention.—A verbal inaccuracy occurs in this fermon, which we muti 
not overlook. Speaking of young men of thy prclent, ins onsparifen 
with thefe of former ‘times, the Dr. fays: * mot pro! ably. 4 
they and their predecetlors are on an eq 


i 
; . « { { - , 
word $0 is here not only fuperGuous, but deflroys the feufe, 
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A more flimfy piece of declamation than this fermor we how 


dom met with: it unites a finica!l affeftauion of fmart language, 
with a pitiful tenuity of thoyehr 
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philofophy of to-dzy,’ the orator undertakes to prove, that it rifes 
upon ‘ a three-fold bafis of corruption; a vain {pirit of fingularity 
a diminutive fentiment of pride; and a principle of intere#, de. 
fpair, and prejudice.” Of the pretty ityle of this fermon, the fol. 
lowing paflage will be a fufficient fpecimen. Speaking of a modern 
infidel, the Dr fays: | 

p. 10. * Propofe to him the ravings ind vain fantafies of fome 
new philofopher, who would regulate the world according to his 
whims, there is what this grand genius, this foaring difciple of 
modern philofophy, meditates profoundly; what he mantains ob- 
flinately, and to what he would die a martyr. If the fons of genius 
be indeed amongft thofe men, the brightnefs of their intelligence is 
dimmed tous; we fee it acrofs the tears of religion. We with how- 
ever to pay a tribute even to the claims upon fuperiour inteile@ : 
yet here, alas, it muit be to deplore its inftability or fubmiffive cre. 
dulity. But if thefe men have not wholly loft the exalted difinGtions 
of mind, and be not chained as it were by the chimeras of madnefs, 
we {hall invoke their attention.’ 

The conclufion is a fulfome offering of adulation to the king, ac- 
companied with a prayer demanding for him {falvation of the Al- 
mighty, and requefting, that, in return for his being the defender of 
the faith, * the fund of religion exgraven on his foul may be en- 
larged.’——We have taken the more notice of this difcourfe, which 
has been publifhed ‘ in obedience to the folicitude of fome requetts,’ 
becaufe it is offered to the public as a declaratton of hoftilities againtt 
modern philofophy, and is accompanied with an intimation, that the 
author may, at a future moment, lay before the world a more ex- 
tenfive view of the fubjeét.—The world will, doubtlefs, expec with 
impatience the fulfilment of this promife. 


Art. xxvt. A Conjcience void of Offence. A Sermon preached be- 
fore the Univerfty of Cambridge, January 17, 1796, (with an Ana- 
lyfis of it, as a Supplement to the Volume of Skeletons juft publi bed,) 
by the Rev. Charles Simeon, m. a. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. vo. 16 pages. 

Tuis plain, pra&tical difcourfe feems only printed for the pur- 
pofe of exemplifying, in the analyfis annexed, the author’s me- 
thod of drawing out the plan, or fketch of a fermon. The volume 
of fkeletons, of which this analyfis is a fpecimen, has not yet fallen 
in our way. 


Art. xxviz. For the Benefit of the Fund towards ereding the F ree 
church in Bath. A Sermon, recommending Frugal and Occonomical 
Management in Articles of Subfiftence. By John Methuen Rogers, 
t. i. B. Reétor of Berkeley, Somerfet. 4to. 23 pages. Price 1% 
Bath, Hazard ; London, Rivingtons. 1796. 

Txuis fermon, preached during the time of, what we are happy 
‘to call, the /ate fcarcity, is well written, and ingenioufly adapte 
to the occafion. In recommending oceonomy, the preacher infitts 
pretty largely on the neceflity of ufing a mixture of other grails 
particularly barley, with wheat. He is very fortunate in {apport 
his recommendation of barley-bread by {criptural authority. . 
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ing it recorded, that our Saviour multiplied five dar/ey loaves to 
feed five thoufand mouths, he infers, that bread made wholly of 
barley was at that time in ‘common ufe, and concludes, that iince 
the barley-loves were not, in the nnracle, converted into wheaten 
bread, barley bread mult be wholefome and nourifhing. Other ar- 
guments, if lefs novel, perhaps not lefs convincing, are fuggetied 
to recommend a frugal and oeconomical management of the articles 
of fubfitence. Ina difcourfe, the ftyle of which is in general un- 
affected, we were furprifed to meet with fo very quaint an expreffion 
as, ‘ nature the handmiaid of God.’ 


Aer. xxviii. 4 Sermon on Alms. By Samuel Charters, p. p, 
Miniter of Wilton. ‘ihe Third Edition. 12mo. 130 pages. 
Price 1s. Edinburgh, Bell; London, Johnfon. 1795. 

Tue republication of this practical fermon may be ufeful, not 
merely as a ftimulant to benevolence, but as a guide to the diftri- 
bution of charity. In the difcourfe itfelf, and in the notes annexed, 
feveral judicious hints on this fubject are fuggeited. 


Art. xxix. To reduce the Confumption of Wheaten Flenr: A Sermon, 
preached at Camberwell Chapel, on the 7th of February, 1790. By 
the Rev. Thomas Sampfon, a.m. ¥.a.s. Preacher at the faid 
Chapel. Svo. 18 pages. Price 1s. Lowndes. 

Tue general doftrine of our dependence on divine Providence 
for the fufenance of life is in this fermon eflablifhed by obvious 
arguments, and applied in a plain exhortation to pious gratitude, 
and to a charitable ufe of the gifts of heaven. If there be little to 
admire in the difcourfe, there is littl to cenfure. ‘The conclufion 
is an echo of the epifopal advice to reduce the confumption of 
wheaten flour; advice, the neceflity of which is happily fuperfeded 
by a fall in the price of corn, as fudden and extraordinary as had 
becn rt’s rife. 


Art. xxx. A Wonderful Sermon; or, Truth undifeuifed, to be. 
preached on the Faft-day, by Ebenezer Verax ; with fatable Hymns, 
a Proclamation, and Petition to his Mayefty. 8V0. 24 pages. 
Price 6d. Eaton. 1796. 
le there be in this wonderful fermon fome undifguifed truth, 

there is much rudenefs, little wit, and no piety. | 


Art. xxx1. fA particular Enquiry into the De&rine of an Eternal 
Filiation: being a Sequel to the Appeal to the New Teftament, in 
Proof of the Divinity of the Son of God. By Charles Hawtrey, 
M. a. Vicar of Bampton, Oxfordfhire. 8vo. 102 pages. Price 
zs. Rivingtons. 1796. 

ETrernat filiation! eternal gencration! What ideas is it poffible 
for any human underftanding to annex to fuch terms? yet thefe 
words, and others equally uaintelligible, have for ages furnifhed 
matter of contention to learned theologians; and, even after the 
lone experience which the world has had of the inutility—of the 


yerfe& inanity—of thefe controverfies, learned theologians, at the 
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‘*@lofe of the eighteenth century, are ftill difputing concerning the 
eternal generation, and the eternal filiation of the Son of God, The 
author of the “‘ Appeal to the New Teftament in proof of the Di. 
vinity of the Son of God,” a work which will not permit the flighteft 
fufpicion to fail upon his orthedoxy, writes a traét to refute the 
notion, or, more accurately, the propofition, that the eternal Father 

rom all eternity generated a Son in his own divine nature; and to 
fhow, that the Scripture teaches no other doftrine concerning the fili- 
ation of Chriit, than that, on account of his incarnation by the power 
of the Holy Ghoft, he is the only begotten Son of God. Upon a 
queftion, the terms of which it is impoffible to define, we thal 
not be expected to enter into particulars; we fhall only remark, 
in general, that the. author appears to have ftudied it carefully, 
and writes as clearly as was to be expected on a dodtriue, of which 
he admits the difkculty of conceiving any idea. Mr. H. is fenfible, 
that his argument contradi¢ts the obvious interpretation of the claufe 
in the Nicene Creed,‘ begotten of the Father before all worlds ;’ 
but he conceives, that thefe words may be underftood as referring to 
the eternal purpefe of the divine mind; and that this fenfe may be 
admitted without prevarication, even though it fhould not have been 
the fenfe intended by the framers of the creed ;-—a latitude of inter- 
pretation, which would enable both arians and focinians, qwithew 
prevarication, tp enter the church through the narrow door of clc- 
rica] fubfcription. 
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Arr. xxxit. The Decline and Fall of the Englifh Syftem of Finance. 
By Thomas Payne, Author of Common Senfe, &c. 8¥0. 44 pages 
Price 1s. Paris printed, reprinted in London for Eaton. 1796. 


By the Englifh Syftem of Finance, Mr. P. means the fyflem of 
funding, by which Britain is at prefent loaded with an enormous pub- 
hie debt, together with that expedient in the modern art of banking, 
which has fubftituted a Jarge mafs of promiffory notes, or paper monty, 
inftead of the coin, or metallic money, formerly ufed in the eirculaiton 
of commercial value. We will not make any remark on the inaccu- 
racy of terming either of thefe fyftems Englith; fince their merit of 
demefit, in pomt of invention, lies indubitably with foreigners ; but 
fhall proceed to give a correét analyfis of his treatife. roe 

Mr. P. begins his work by aderting, that every fyftem of credit Is 4 
iyvttem of paper money. He affiems, that the Englifh fyftem differs 
from that of the paper dollars of America, and the affignats of France, 
in One pasticular only, nameiy, that the capital does not appear in Cif 
culation. Henee he dedaces, that the aécumulation of paper monty 1 
England ‘is only proportioned to the amount of the intereft of that 
capital; and that, if the intereft be taken’ at five per cent, 1 will re- 
quice twenty years to clanfe before the fame deftractive inconvente r- 
would follaw gn the funding fyfem, as was produced by one ar Y. 
thar of Wig payer dollars, or affignats. Im a word, that the latter M : 
tems verged fpeedily to their ruin, and the fyftem of fending wil i 
gacvitably e¥pCtigne’ the {ame fate in Ue cquale of a tery awenity/ A 
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Paine’s Decline and Fall of the Englifh Syftem of Finance. §45 


In the next place, our author proceeds to examine what he calls 
the fymptoms of decay in the fyftem of funding upon intereft. They 
are exhibited in the progreflive increafe of the national debt, from the 
expenfes of the five wars preceding that in which we are now unha 
pily engaged. He finds that the fums expended in each were nearly in 
geometrical progreffion, increafing by the common ratio 13. So that 


. each fucceffive total is once and a half the amount of the preceding, as 


follows: 
Firft wat — National debt 21 millions, 
Second — Additional 33 
Third — Ditto 48 
Fourth — Ditto 72 
Fifth —_ Ditto 108 


From thefe he goes on to afcertain by computation the expenfes of 
wars to come, as under: 








Prefent war, or fixth —. 162 

Seventh — 243 

Ninth —— —_ 546 

Tenth —  —— 819 

Eleventh —— — 1228 

Twelfth — 1842 
At which period our national debt is expected to be 5486 millions of 
pounds fterling ! | 


As it became in fome meafure incumbent upon Mr. P. (after having 
aflumed this ratio from the firft five terms) to fhow the principles from 
which it may arife, he adverts, in the next place, to the apparent rife 
in price of all commodities in America and France, during the opera- 
tion of their fyftems of paper money, which, in fa¢t, confifted chiefly 
in the diminifhed value, or plenty, of the medium of circulation only. 
He affirms, that the funding fyftem alfo threw paper into circulation, 
which had a fimilar effect, and confequently, that the difference between 
one war cofting 21 millions, and another 160 millions, is likewife merely 
nominal, or relative to the circulating medium. ; 

Thus far the notes of the bank have remained unnoticed, and are 
only once incidentally mentioned. But in the fubfequent part of his 
pamphlet, the author makes them the leading obje¢t of his remarks. He 
takes notice, that all the taxes are paid in bank notes, and that there is 
not money enough in the bank to pay theft notes; that the coin a¢tually 
in the kingdom is about twenty millions; that government became in- 
folvent as foon as the money of the nation was infufficient to liquidate 
allthe notes in which the-intereft of the public debt is paid; that the 
ae of the bank amount to above four millions ery ae 
are effected by changing their r for other paper, namely, Dills of 
exchange ; chat the Sepofits of thofe who keep cafh at the bank, being: 
made in paper, add nothing to the ability of the bank to give money” 
for their own notes when prefented ; and laftly, that the corporation of 
the bank, by a¢ting as bankers for government, with which they are’ 
aflerted (by our author) to have a myfterious, fufpicious connexion, | 
has overftocked the market with paper money, to the amount, as he 

ates, of fixty millions. 

In the courfe of this difcuffion, Mr. P., under the common errour of : 
taking money or coin, either effeCtively or by reprefentation, for the 
whole property of a nation, affirms that the mit of poffibility to 
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wring taxes from @ people is propottioned to the quantity of money 
they poflefs. He ftates it at one fourth part; and from thefe pofitions 
it is, that he deduces the above fixty millions of bank notes, afferted to 
be in circulation; that is to fay, fince the taxes amount to twenty 
millions, the currency muft be eighty millions; but of this only 
twenty millions are coin ; the remainder therefore, fays he, confilts of 
bank notes, namely, fixty millions. 

By fome fallacy, which does not clearly appear, the author is led to 
overlook the corporation of tfaders, and confounding the bank with 
the government, he afferts, that thefe fixty miltions are alfo national debt, 
which has been delufively and fraudulently incurred to pay the intereft 
of the funded debt. He confiders the latter debt as a trifle in it’s 
confequences, compared with that of the notes payable on demand; 
and-concludes his work by congratulating himfelf on the jult ven. 
geance he has taken for America and France, in expofing the fyftem 
of an oppteflor and enemy, on the verge, and even in the gulph of 
bankruptcy. 

In the foregoing account of Mir: P.’s pamphlet, we have endeavoured 
with concifenefs to felect thofe ftatements or deductions which are pre- 
fented as matter of fact; and compofe it’s effential parts. To have 
amplified them, or to have conveyed his argumentative procefles entire, 
would have required little lefs than a copy of the whole pamphlet, 
The enlightened politician will eafily perceive how far Mr. P. is ace 
quainted with the nature of that capital, whether real or imaginary, 
which he has attempted to exhibit, in it’s affignment and progre(s; and 
alfo in what degree he is at prefent qualified to appreciate the various 
mediums of circulation in all their extended relations. Our immediate 
purpofe does not lead us to difcufs thefe great national and mercantile 
objects; and we will not give an opinion where we cannot ftate our 
reafons. We fhall therefore conclude by remarking, that Mr. P. has 
yet much to Jearn on thefe fubjects. ¥s 


Arr. xxxti1. 4a Inquiry into the State of the Finances of Great 
Britain; in anfwer to Mr. Morgan’s Faéts. By Nicholas Vane 
‘fittart, Efq. 8vo. 75 pages. - Pricers. 6d. Owen. 1796. 


Tue fcience of arithmetic is boafted of, as being precile, ac- 
curate, and certain; and yet it fo happens, that in the hands 0 
a.financier it appears to be vague and indefinite. This was leen, 
in an eminent degree, during the conte between Necker and 
Calonne, relative to the revenue and expenditure of France. In 
England, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sheridan, two of our ableft orators, 
have frequently difputed, before the gigantic ruin of the prefent 
difattrous war rendered the fubjeé&t too trivial for inveltigation, 
whether the balance of an anaval million ought to be put to the 
_d@ebtoror creditor fide of the national account. The prefent 
.othmes afford a new inftance of a fimilar conteit, but unhappily bs 
tus, the quettion is nat concerning our profperity but our ruins 
and while both parties allow the preflure of public calamity, 
: only doubt is as to it’s extent. 

Mr. M., in one of the ableit pamphlets that the prefent day a 
produced, -chlimates the debt incurred by the war at more t a 
191,504,0441.,. bearing an interelt of 3,740,360l., exclufive of the 
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Vanfittart’s Jnguiry into the Finances of Great-Britain. §49° 


the national debt at 360,228,201., paying for intereft and ma- 
nagement 13,020,9931. [See Analyt. Rev. p. 193 of the prefent vol. ] 
Mr. V., the author of the pamphlet before us, denies fome, con- 
troverts many, and oppofes all Mr. M.’s pofitions. He allows, 
however, that the expenfes of war, like all other expenfes, have 
increafed, and if his remark be juft—and we are inclined to think 
it fo—that naval flores are upwards of 35 per cent higher than 
during the american war, and victualling ftores have rifen till 
more; this, together with an additional 15 per cent on fhip- 
building, will account in fome meafure for the amazing extent of 
the navy debt, but it will at the fame time go towards fubftan- 
tiating Mr. M.’s affertion relative to the increafed experice of 
this war, above every other. 

The following account of the expenfes of the prefent conteft 
will fhow, that there is a difference of more than thirty millions, 
between Mr. M.’s and Mr. V.’s ftatement of the debt incurred on 
the occafion: Pp. 14. 





‘ The money raifed by loans during the war 
amounts m4 / } £+515500,000 
©The navy debt funded in 1794 and 1795 35536,422 
«Navy debt about to be funded — — § 000,000 
‘ Further increafe of navy debt _- — 1,500,000 
' Expected increafe of ditto within the year — ——- 2, $00,000 
‘ Increafe of exchequer bills _ _ 500,000 
64,536,422 


* Allow for poffible excefs, for contingences, and 6 g 
extraordinaries, to 31f December, 1796 59493957 


‘ 





£-70,000,000 





By referring to a different-period of four years from that re- 
curred to by Mr. M., the loans made by the prefent miniftry are 
taught to affume a far more favourable afpect than thofe of lord 
North’s.adminiftration. As to the total of the public debt, it is 
here leflened by the fum of forty millions, and upwards. — 

p. 20. * The general account of the fuyded debt’on the sth of 
January, 1796, without making any deda@ion for what has been 
purchafed by the commiffioners for reducing the national debt, 
amounts to ' os 


Principal. ©. .  Intereft. Management, 
* Stock created beforeJan. 
Ss 1784. 


4 f.2114365,254-m 7:937s231—107,824 
* Between - Jan. $y 1784, 


and Jan. 5, 1788. t 26,867,993—- 1,2095939—= 12,950 


“Since Jan. 5, 1788. 4735391423— 2,284,209—— 25,204 
‘In 1796 *, 26, 100,000— -783,000— 15745 





£.311,867,670—1 2520437906 75723 








; " . Lae et poet ee 
‘* There is no account of this yet in the Exchequer,. but it 
mult be nearly as here ftated.’ de 
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To the above fum of 311,847,670l. ftated to be the amount of 
the national debt, (exclufive of the annuities, &c.)Mr.V. adds five 
millions of navy debt provided for, but not yet funded ; 500,000] 
increafe in exchequer-bills ; 1,500,0001. navy debt already ‘wee 
curred ; and 2,500,000l. eflimated for the expenfes of the prefent 
year, ‘which,’ according to him, ¢ will complete the view of the 
public incumbrances beyond the floating debt in time of peace, 
except as far as any increafe may arife from the extraordinary exe 
pences not yet afeertained.’ This is rather a lax mode of exprefiion; 
indeed, our public debt has become fo enormous, that a few mil. 
lions more or lefs are confidered but as ‘ duft in the balance.’ 
befides, the minifter’s fecond budget for 1796 has rendered this 
ftatement exceedingly equivocal, and it muft now be confeffed, 
that the account before us is rather flattering than correét. 


The following is another calculation, in which the author dif 
fers cffentially from Mr. M. 








* The total capital of the debt is £.311,867,670 

* Value of the annuities according to Mr. M. 24,730,269 
* Untunded debt, including what is expected 

within the year } 92500,090 

346,097,939 

¢ Stock redeemed by the commiffioners ‘nooedine 

£-328,096,284 





Mr. M. flates the fum redeemed fince 1786, at 17} millions 
only ; it is here faid to be 18 millions and upwards. This, how- 
ever, is trifling in comparifon to what follows: ‘ but the great 
difference [no lefs than fifty millions] arifes,’ adds Mr. V., 
‘ from his [Mr. M.’s]} converting fixty-three millions of five and 
four per cents and near 1;700,000l. a year in annuities, at one 
firoke into 3 per cent ftock.? We have in vain fearched for 
the detection of this fuppofed fallacy ; and mutt amg confefs, 
that ,‘ the dreadful phantom conjured up’ by Mr. M. ought 
ftill to terrify all thinking men, until fome abler ‘ clerk’ be called 
in to lay the ghoft. 

It is impoffible without a fmile, bordering on contempt, to be- 
hold the very exaggerated account of the exhautted ftate of the 
french finances. The expenfes of the republic are ftated, 19 
P- 47» at eighty millions fterling a year, and the real value of the 
affignats, at upwards of 200,000,000 fterling. Mr. de Calonne 
and Mr. d’Ivernois have been at iffue on this point; and it § 
an incontrovertible fact, that, about the time the prefent pamphlet 
was gre the whole of the affignats, in confequence of t 
rapid depreciation, might have been cancelled for lefs than 


‘mullions fterling. Ex uno difce omnes. 


There are fome interefting particulars, in Mr. M.’s tract, re 
lative to which Mr. V. has declined an anfwer. ‘The firft 1s, the 
increafed amount of the fecret fervice money, which in the court 
of the laft year was no lefs than 151,0001. The fecond relates 
to the infctence to be drawn from the flow decreafe of the nal 
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anal debt, which, in the f{pace:of ten years, has been leffened, b 
one operation of finance, about ten-pence in the pound,—accorde 
ing to Mr. V. almof one fhilling,—while by another it has been 
increafed upwards of eight fhillings,x—The third, refpects our fu- 
ture profpects—it has been afferted, and the affertion is not here 
controverted, that peace and economy for the {pace of the next 
forty years would only reduce the account to one hundred and 
fifty millions: on the other hand, it is but fair to ftate, that 
Mr. M. is here charged with having omitted all mention of the 
additional one per cent, provided in the new loans, towards extin- 
guifhing the capital of the ftock created. 

We thall take our leave of this pamphlet, after tranfcribing 
the concluding remark, which mutt be highly confolatory to 
fuch as are fatisfied with the premifes on which it is founded. 

‘ From all thefe circumftances, I cannot avoid drawing the 
conclufion, that amidft all the alarms and difficulties of fo terrible 
awarfare, the profperity of the country has not materially fuf- 
fered ; however we may regret the neceflity which forced us un- 
avoidably into the conteft, and now compels us to the continu- 
ance of it. But furely it will ever be remembered among the 
moft fignal bleflings which have attended this favoured ifle, that 
in a time like the prefent, we are able to look for peace with 
confidence, or for war without alarm. Hiftory will record the 
events of the ftruggle, in which Great Britain has repelled the 
gigantic efforts of the modern vandals, armed with all the arts of 
eftruction, and inflamed with the fpirit of univerfal defolation. 
And future fatefmen will inveftigate the caufes which enabled 
her, without exhaufting her ordinary refources, to withftand an 
enemy, who, cafting away every idea of felf-prefervation, con- 
fumed his owa vitals in his efforts to annoy the foe,’ 


Art. xxxiv. Effay on the Public Merits of Mr. Pitt. By Thomas 
Beddoes, M.D. 8vo, 204 pages. Price 3s. 6d. Johnfon. 
1796. 

Dr. Beppvoes, in vindicating his right to political difcuffion, 
exerts but one of the scuesetell ed privileges of a freeman, and 
recolle&s that he was a citizen before he became a phyfician. He 
indeed proves, that, in the latter character, frequent opportunities 
occur of acquiring an intimate knowledge of the ills that attend 
mifgovernment’; for he juftly obferves, that ‘a large portion of human 
mifery paffes under clofe medical infpection,’ and very pertinently 
aks, * among its poffible caufes, may not fome be political ?? 

* It is evident,’ adds he, ‘ that medical knowledge comprizes 
the powers that produce good or evil. For what are temporal good 
and evil, but the fenfe of painful and pleafurable fenfations felt 
during life? Political knowledge is no other than the knowledge of 
inftitutions, produétive of good and evil. Nor is it poffible to 
promote the welfare of thofe colleétions of individuals, which we 


denominate nations, without underftanding what things affect mag 


painfully, and what pleafurably.’ 
After fome obfervations on the difcovery of the advantages te» 
Iting from the marine acid by Mr. Morveau, of Dijon, in 1773 
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and the adoption of this preventive in the military hofpitals of the 


republic, the Dr. exhibits a political catechifm, many queries in 
which can be better anfwéred by profeffional men, than any others, 

He then laments, and with great juitice, that while the names 
of Wolfe and Rodney are known to every body, thofe of lef 
fplendid, but more ufeful men, who have been the authors of in- 
ventions beneficial to the human fpecies, are never heard of. 
Howard indeed, owing perhaps more to a daring fpirit of adven- 
ture, than any thing elfe, continues to receive well-merited eulo- 
gtams, but Benjamin Colborne, another philanthropift of our own 
age and country, lived unhononred, and died unlamented. 

In chap. 11, we have a rapid fketch of the difafters of the ame. 
ri€an war, the expenfes of which, acc6rding to one of our mof 
celebrated philofophers, * would have been fofficient to join England 
to Ireland, by ‘a mole a quarter of a mile in breadth.’ We find 
from an ‘ anti-minifterial invective’ of a former day, here put into 
verfe, that there may be a wonderful coincidence between diftant 
times and events: 


© Let flip the dogs of war,’’ the premier faid, 
Each fkip-jack peer inclin’d his fupple head. 
For North his commons pafled the ready vote, 
To North the preacher lent his liquid throat. 
Masked in unfpotted lawn, with folemn breath 
The fawning bifhop blefs’d the works of death. 
Handmaid of State,’ &c. 


In ‘Chap. 111, the birth, education, rife, and promifing progrefs 
of the 4ero are touched upon, and, upon more. than one occalion, 
we perceive an attempt to treat William Pitt, all illuftrious and 
powerful as he is, in the fame manner that Jonathan Wild, of no- 
torious memory, was handled by one of our beft .caricaturifts. 
Mefirs. Wilberforce, Bankes, and feveral others of his companions,’ 
are all treated as. fo many acceflaries after the fad. 

In chap. 1v, the hero, who was a patriot before, now becomes 
reformer, and the very ‘ Hotfpur of innovation.’ ‘ He fate in 
council with delegates from different bodies of petitioners for a 
change in the reprefentation. The parliamentary patriots of that 
hour induftrioufly diftributed hand bills, calling upon the people 
to affert themfelves*; and we know on the authority of lord 
Lanfdown, who it was that in private declared the reform of the 
houfe of commons to be a caufe in which lofs of office ought to be 
rifqued. It would be tedious to tell, if it, were poflible to collet, 
all Mr. Pitt did to effeét this darling purpofe. It appears from 
his own oath, that he did more than he now remembers, though 
it was fo important an zra of his life, and at that age the faculues 
are fo retentive.’ 


—,), 
_ = 


‘ * On the 16th of May, 1782, the duke of Richmond, Te- 
conded--by Mr. H. Tooke and Mr. Pitt, was fitting in a tavem, 
compofing advertifemerits of reform for the newfpapers. * Pol. Prog: 
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The hero, in chap. v, arrives at the very acme of honour and 
efory, and aétually lays out 30001. a year, (the clerkthip of the 
rolls,) in buying an additional ftock of bs aye favour. ‘ I defpair,’ 
fays the uncourtly biographer, ‘ of finding terms adequate to the 
fanguine hopes of the people. It is moderate to affert, that neither 
Scipio, when he had delivered Rome from her moft formidable 
rival, nor Wafhington the founder of american independence, re- 
ceived more enthuftaftic adoration, than the political adventurer 
whofe patriotifm refted on the fame bluftering evidence as Bobadil’s 
valour.’ 

Dr. B. next alludes to the formation of the board of control, and 
exprefles himfelf on that occafion in the following manner: ¢ In 
1733, there was publifhed a caricature reprefenting Karlo. Khan 
making his triumphal eatry, on a‘ prodigious elephant, into Leaden- 
hall-ftreet. In 1788, the pencil of truth might have fketched 
Gulielmo Vizir, at the head of his indian dependants, fapping the 
laft hold of public virtue. That hold has furrendered. ‘The citizens 
of London are dragged captive at the conqueror’s car. ‘The ftate- 
centinels, who ufed to give the alarm in times of public danger, 
and proteft againft public injuitice, are hencefgrward doomed to 


©, . 
filence; nor will they again dare utter 


«© Word unpleafing to the courtier’s ear.” 


From Hindofan, where by a fingle a&t, deemed juftifiable alike 
by the perpetrator and his employers, ‘a whole people may be 
uprooted from its feat, and a whole region converted into a jungle 
for wild beafts,’ the author recurs to a more pleafing {cene, the 
commercial treaty with France, which has been charatterifed, by a 
ftatefman deeply fkilled in political economy, as ‘ the xra of pro- 
teftantifm in trade.’ The liberality of opinion prevalent at this 
period is principally attributed to the writings of Tucker, Hume, 
and Smith. 

The commercial tranfactions with America do not meet with the 
fame applaufe, and the condu& of Mr. Jenkinfon, now lord Hawke 
bury, on that occafion, experiences but little commendation. The effeét 
on our weft indian iflands, by the re‘lrictions fugeefted in his bill, 
is deferibed as melancholy in the extreme, and it is not without 
horrour we learn from Bryan Edwards’s hiltory of the Wef Indies, 
(B. vi, Ch. 4,) that from downright famine, or ipfufficient 
nourifhment, there perifhed in the courfe of fix years, in Jamaica 
alone, not lefs than 15,000 negroes. . 

The folly of attributing that profperity on the peace to the mi- 
nifer, for which we were part toe to our immenfe capitals and 
proverbial induftry alone, is juftly ridiculed, and the following appo- 
fite little ftory is given by way of elucidation. 

« In the reign of queen Elizabeth, there lived at the end of a 
fmall village in South Wales, an old woman who gained her live- 
lihood by going on errands to Brecknock. She ftooped; her latt 
remaining front tooth projeéted into view; fhe was blind of one 
eye, and blear of the other. Such a figure could not fail to fet 
farmifes afloat. One evening fhe was met by a furious blaft on 
fer retarn home. Next morning her.better eye was fo much 
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affiicted by a violent rheum, that fhe was forced to keep clofe in 
" her cottage for fome time. Meanwhile news arrives of the difatter 
of the fpanifh fleet. In the ardour of {peculation it occurs, that 
the old woman had not lately been feen at her ufual houfes of call ; 
and it is foon difcovered, that fhe had not appeared out of her own 
doors. ‘« Aye, aye,” faid the politicians of Brecknock, we thought 
fure enough, all along, there was fomething in it! Old Margery 
has not kept herfelf pent up all this while for nothing. Thefe 
hurricanes were certainly of her raifing. It is the cunning woman 
-—the cunning woman of Llanbamlog, that has done for the 
papifoes P? . 

ina future publication, Dr. B. intends to exhibit Mr. P., whom 
he feems to confider at one and the fame time as his patient and his 
écro, in the character of a ‘ war minifter.’ 


Art. xxxv. The Corre/pondence of the Rev. C. Wy vill with the Right 
Honourable William Pitt. Part I. Publifhed by Mr. Wyvill. 8vo, 
98 pages. Price 2s. Johnfon. 1796. 


We have already noticed feveral of Mr. W.’s political traéts [fee 
Analytical Rev. vol. xvirt, p. 82, and vol. xx, p. 308. ], and given our 
opinion on the fpirit and integrity of the author, who, amidf a corrupt 
and degenerate age,has hitherio conftantly maintained an uniform inde- 
pendency. The pamphlet now betore us affords the faireft opportunity 
for eftimating the rectitude of the prefent chancellor of the exchequer; 
fuch, therefore, as have any doubts refpeciing the inconfiftency of his 
principles, or the perveefion of his talents, may now canvafs and decide 
on his conduét. 

Paper 1. ‘This contains the fubftance of Mr. W.’s converfation with 
Mr. Pitt, on the sth of May, 1783. Mr. Pitt here appears zealous: 
1. for preventing bribery and expenfe at eleciions; 2. for punifhing 
boroughs with disfranchifement, on the convidtion of a majority of the 
electors having been guilty ot corruption; and, 3. for adding one 
hundred members to the reprefentation of the counties, and the metro- 
polis, in the exaé ratio of the importance of cach. ‘This lait propor 
fition was acceded to on the part of Mr. P., ia confequence of Mr. 
W.’s obfervation, ‘that the nation felt the inconveuience arifing from 
‘the want of forefight in our torefathers, from whofe inattention to 
eftablifh and maintain se proportion in the houfe of commons, the 
prefent complaints of the people arofe. ‘That it behoved us, therefore, 
to pay greater attention to theory than they had done; and to make 
the diftribution with a regard to the importance of the counties.’ It 
was then thought by the chairman of the Yorkfhire committee, that 
the carrying thefe three propofitions into effect, and the repealing of 
the feptennial bill, would prove fully fatisfactory, and be confidered as 
a complete attainment of ull the purpofes of their aflociation. 

Paper 11 contains the copy of a letter from the rev. ©. Wyvill to 
the right hon. W. Pitt, dated Knightfbridge, may 23, 1753- ‘This 1s 
a grateful acknowledgment of Mr. Pitt’s * generous, though hitherto 
unfuceefsful endeavours to RESTORE THE CONSTITUTION, = 

Paper 111 is the fubftance of a converfation, feb. sf 17845" 
which Mr. P. (then iz oppofition) declared his determined bona 
his opponents (mefirs. Fox, Burke, the duke of Portland, &c.) u cA 
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the india bill, as calculated to eftablifh a new executive power, was 
iven up. 

' ion IV, V, WI, VII, Viti, tx, confift of letters from the rey. C, 
W. to the right hon, W. P. during the years 1784 and 1785. From 
thefe we learn, that Mr. P. not only avowed, but authorized Mr. W, 
to declare publicly, that he would fupport the reform in the repre- 
fentation * both as a minifter and a man.’ He alfo invited the affift- 
ance of the people, by petitions at gexeral meetings ;—aflemblies, which 
he himfelf has fince fuppreffed. 

Paper x is a memorial refpeéting certain fums vefted in the 
vernors of queen Anne’s bounty, and the conditions on which the faid 
fums feem juftly applicable to the public fervice. The total accumu. 
lation of this money, appropriated and unappropriated, was eftimated 
in 1785 at 500,000l., and it is here propofed, that this fam, which 
bears only two per cent intereit, fhould be paid into the exchequer, in 
virtue of an act of parliament, on the conditions following; to wit; 
1. The public faith fhall be engaged to pay the interett of the above 
aa at the rate of two per cent per annum until Michaelmas next, 
and from Michaelmas for ever, at the rate of five per cent per annum. 

z. That all the benefices in England and Wales under sol. fhall be 
augmented out of the faid intereft ; and, 

3. That the payment of firft-fruits and tenths fhall be continued 
only fo long as there are any benefices under sol. per annum. 

And, 4. That the augmentation fhall be paid half-yearly, by the re- 
ceivers-general of the refpective counties, without fee or deduétion, 
Had the fum alluded to been vefted in the 3 per cent fund, it would 
have afforded an immediate increafe of isl. a year to at leaft one 
thoufand of the moft indigent clergy of the eftablifhed church. 

Papers x1, X11, X111, X1V, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, fe now 
difcover Mr. P. in power, and acting with more than the accuftomed 
haughtinefs and fupercilioufnefs of office. * In the early part of his 
adminiftration, much had been wifely and bravely done by Mr. P. to 
repair our fhattered finances, and to reftore economy and integrity in 
the expenditure of the public money; and it waS then expected by 
many of his friends, that to complete our internal fecurity by an effec- 
tual reformation of parliament, would be the grand object of his poli- 
tical life. He began it as his father had begun Ais, a foe to corruption, 
a friend to the rights of the people; had he, like him, perfevered to the 
end in his firft attachment to the one, and his hereditary hatred to the 
other, he would have equalled his father in true glory; he would have 
furpaffed him, had he with the fame ftedfaftnefs adhered to his original 
fyftem of pacific policy, and like Wathington, preferved his country 
from the calamities of a war with France. . 

Mr.W., however, feems ftill to have entertained hopes, that the minif- 
ter would recolleé his folemn engagements, until the commencement of 
the prefent war rendered the idea ridiculous. ‘ Theeditor’s fufpicions 
were now renewed with increafing force; he grew more and more alarmed; 
he plainly faw greater and greater reafon for it. At laft, in the begin. 
ning of february, 1793, the violent fteps which had been taken, appa- 
rently to difgrace and ruin the whole body of reformers, and engage 
this country in a rath and unneceflary war with France, induce ithe 
editor to addrefs an expoftulatory letter to Mr. P. on thefe fubjetts. 
The letter was privately fent to him in february, 1793; like the two 
| preceding 
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preceding letters, it remained unanfwered, and in the courfe of 3 ftw 
wecks it was publifhed. Had Mr. P. deigned to return a fatisfaéto 
an{wer refpecting the matters difcufled in it, the editor’s intention wi 
not to publifh it. But his filence, combined with the faéts alluded to 
appeared, in his judgment, to form a ftrong prefamptive proof that 
Mr. P. had abandoned the liberal and pacific principles of policy which 
had rendered the carly part of his adminiftration happy and popular 
and had adopted a new and dangerous fyftem of FOREIGN WAR and IN. 
TERNAL COERCION. Unger this perfuafion, Mr. W. thought it an in- 
difpenfible duty to renounce his conne¢tion with Mr. P., and to lay 
this expoftulatory letter befose the public.’ 

From paper xx we fhall give a quotation containing the political 
characters of two of the moft eminent men of the prefent day: * Thomas 
Paine is unlearned,. but nature has given him a ftrong, though coarfe 
underftanding, with much originality of thought, and energy of ex- 

reffion. He is fitted by nature to be a democratic leader; and early 
prejudice, habit, and a variety of accidental circumftances, confirmed 
che original tendency of his mind. 

‘ Edmond Barke has had the advantage of a learned education: his 
genius is fhowy, but not folid; cs 3 ag but not correct. His judg- 
ment is inferior to that of many of his cotemporaries ; but he unites 
induftry with wit, humour, and a brilliant, though difordered imagi- 
nation : his elocution is rapid, and well adapted to the fportive or im- 
petuous ftyle of oratory in which he excels; but he is feldom argu- 
mentative, and more feldom convincing. Had Jiterature been his 
profefiondl purfuit, he might have fhone through many a volume, a 
fplendid fuperficial rhetorician, decked in the ornaments of a glittering 
eloguence, and proud of his tinfel. 

« For phtlofophical refearch his faculties are lefs fit; and in the more 
abftrufe fciences he probably never could have difcovered one important 
truth: but, like Fontencile, he might have explained what others had 
invented, and might have embellifhed the fyftem of Newton with wit, 
ape and all the tinkling trappings of ‘his metaphorical ftyle. But 

e was doomed to be a politician; and the pride of genius and oe 
fitted him to’be an ariftocrat. Early connettion with an honour 
nobleman, confirmed this natural and acquired tendency ; he was at frit 
his dependent; then freed from that fervitude by his noble patrons 
munificence; at his death, he became the counfellor and confidential 
guide of an alarmed ariflocracy. At the period alluded to, the po- 
pular focieties for reform had received a rapid increafe ; the grateful 
zealots of ariftocracy trembled with rage and fear at the approaching 
ruin of their ufurpations. But one great effort to fave them muft be 
made; and fortunately for his purpofe, the exceffes of the french re- 
volution held out a confoling hope that the fyftem of abufes might be 


prolonged, perhaps perpetuated.’ 


Arr. xxxvi. Impartial RefeHions upon the prefent Crifis ; compr ized 
in four Effays, upon the Economy of the prefent Stock of by vied 
The Afize of Bread: Tithes: and a general Syfiem of Inctofures. 
With an Appendix, containing the Syftem of nclofures iatraee 
ia 1732, by Arthur Dobbs, Efq. in the Irifo Parliament» y 
Harvey, Vifcount Mountimories, F. x. s, and Me Re I, As b¥0. 
§o pages. Price vs, 6. “Nicol. 1796, 
ag 
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‘ NorwittHsTANDING the inferiority of Ireland in refpec td 
agriculture, yet we are here told, there is hardly a piece of ground 
in the ifland, that can be rendered profitable for pafture, | or til- 
lage, that is not fenced and divided, either by ditches, drains, 
dry walls, or fome fpecies of enclofure. The people there are 
alio exempted from the trouble, delay, and expenfe of enclofure 
bills, in coniequence of the exertions of the lite Arthur Dobbs, 
efq., member of parliament: for Carrickfergus, in 1732. 

In Effay 1, fevera] remedies are fugeefed to remedy the defi- 
ciency of corn; firft, economy of the exifling tlock; fecondly, 
encouragement of fature agricultural productions ; ; thirdly, purt- 
ting the laws in force againtt regraters, torefallers, &c. ; fourthly, 
a general enclofure bill : fifthly, tilling of w aftes, commons, and 
crown lands; and fixthly, afcertaining a fair equivalent for the 
tithes of lay ‘and ecelefialtical i impropriators. 

In eflay 11, lord M. enforees the neceffity, during the prefent 
crifis, of * legalizing only one fpecies otf bread compofed of the 
whole heart of the wheat, and of che fubftance of the hull, or bran 
alfo; in a.word, of the entire product of the grain, without any 
unneceffary refinement or fubtraction.’ 

In effay 111, he combats the common opinion, that if tithes 
were abolithed or Ieffened, farmers or tenants would not be bene- 
fited thereby, becaufe landlords would raife their rents in pro= 
portion. 

* With duc refpe& for a grtat authority, (dean Swifts) this 
{pecious argument may be thus ea! ily refuted. Landlords ufually 
jeafe their erounds at a certain rent, for twenty-one years, or a 
certain terms; the tithe impropriator, on the contrary, demands 
annually a tenth, in proportion to the encreafed production—or, 
in plainer terms, if potatoes were produced one year, and pine 
apples the next; the right to, perhaps, the demand for tithes 
would be enc veuuked accordingly. Thus circumftanced, 1t muft be 
admitted, that tithe is a demand vexatious from this uncertainty ; 
burthenfome to farmers, abforbing the intereit of the money ex- 
pended by tillers and cultivators of the foil—a tax upon that in- 
duftry which {feeds mankind—and demontirably operating as a 
bo: unty on patturage, to the prejudice of agriculture. 

‘ It a farmer were to acquire twenty fhillings in the produce of 
a firm grazed with fheep, the fleece, ‘which may be eilimated ae 
five fhiilins: ,.or a fourth part, would alone be fubjecied to tithe ; 
and fixpence would be all he would pay to the impropriator. 
But if he were to gain twenty fhillings, by the production of 
corn, he would be Hable to a tithe of two fhillings—hence it is. 
evitent, that in the firit in‘ance, he would pay culy fixpence, 
in the latter cafe, two fhillin: gs—four times as much in one inttance 
as in the other—theretore, tithe operates as a bounty upon paf- 
ture, and as a difcouragement, and fubtraétion from agricultures 
So many difiiculties arile in a fair fubfticution for tithes, that thefe 
common arguments are generally urged :—=*¢ ineméiseniencies are 
acknowled ged, but propate }j your remedies.—Let us not pull down 
a houfe, till we havea plan to rebuild the ftructure.”” To thete 
{pecious objections, it may be briefly anfwered—that what has 
been done in one county, may probably be effeéted in another— 
that 
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that the feotch parliament in 1706, eftablifhed a fair equivalene 
for tithes, by enabling the court of feffion to value teinds (as 
they are called there) to raife a contribution from the heritors or 
Jand-holders in each parifh, and to allot a permanent fixed flipen 
for a paftorin every diitrict. Butif this fcheme fhould be deemed 
a violent innovation elfewhere, where would be the injuftice of 
obliging impropriators to leafe their tithes for a term of twenty or 
thirty years, like landlords in moit parts of England, at a fixed 
rent; and of rendering fuch leafes binding and obligatory, upon 
future incumbents and their fucceffors? If tithe impropriators 
were thus obliged to follow the ufual practice of landlords, the 
property of the clergy and the laity would be upon an equal foot- 
tog; nor would the annual improvement of the farmer, or in- 
creafing ingenuity of the cultivator, be fubjected to a yearly in- 
creafe or a greater demand, in proportion to a larger produaion. 
Thefe conjectures (for fuch only they are, and no- more, upon 
an arduous and intricate fubject) are fuflicient to prove, however, 
that a beneficial arrangement and fubftitution for tithe, if it 
fhould come under the contemplation, and occupy the thoughts 
of better and abler informed men, would not be liable to the 

efumed and imaginary difficulties of a fair equivalent, for this 
anconvenient mode of providiny for the clergy, and the embar- 
raflinents of tithe impropriators. To which it may be fubjoined 
—that the cultivation of wafte lands; a general inclofure bill; 
with a fair equivalent for tithes, would form the true and only 
certain precautions againft future fcarcity......... 

‘ Tithes are the grand deftru€tion to national improvement, 
to agricultural amelioration—where the lazy idle drone devours a 
Jarge portion of the labours of the fedulous infeét, and of the pro- 
duct of the induftrious bee. Whoever would devife a fair equi- 
valent forthis tax upon that induftry, which feeds mankind, and 
for which fubftitutions have been timely and wifely adopted in 
other countries, would merit an honour fimilar to that paid by 
the roman people in the public theatre; to the poet, the reflorer 
of induftry and agriculture.’ 

In eflay 1v, the conftruction of carriages, fo as to enable cattle 
to draw obliquely, is warmly recommended. The adoption of a 
panei. which the french have applicd not i to their artil- 
lery, but alfo to civil life, would fave, we are told, a fourth part 
of the draught horfes now ufed in this country. It is on this oc- 
cafion very truly obferved, ‘ that fubjects like thefe are furely 
far better deferving of minitterial confideration, than forms of 

allic government, or the manufacturing a french king by britifh 

ubfidies.’ 

_ We are happy to fee a nobleman applying his time and talents 
to ftudies like the prefent, and rejoice, that lord M., juftly proud 
of his independence, amidft a corrupt and degenerate age, 49 
exclaim with the roman poet : 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prifca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet {uis, 


. s- 
Solutus omni feenore. LITERA RY 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. 1. Leipfic. Einleitung in die Apokryphi,chen Schriften des Alter. 
Teftaments, Fc. An Introduétion to the Apocryphal Books of 
the Old Teftament, by J. G. Eichhorn, &c. 8vo. 560 p. 1795. 


Eichhorn’s Introduétion to the Old Teftament [publithed before 
the commencement of our review] is fufficiently known to the 
learned, and this continuation of it will no doubt be received with 
as much pleafure, as it has been expected with eagernefs. 


Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


MEDICINEs 


Art.11. Vienna. ‘%. 4. Scherer der A. D., uber das Einathmes 
der Lebenfluft, Fc. On the Infpiration of Oxygen Air in chronic 
Inflammation of the Lungs, by J. A. Scherer, m.p. 8vo. 77 p. 
1794- 

This is a judicious expofition of the injury like to enfue from 
the ufe of oxygen air in inflammation of the lungs, as recommended 
by Mr. Ferro of Vienna. ‘Two letters from Mr. Ingenhoufz on the 
efficacy of the aerated alkaline water in calculous difeafes are added. 
Dr. S. alfo relates an experiment made by him and prof. Mayer, to 
afcertain whether the blood were more phlogifticated by the ufe of 
animal food than by that of vegetable. For this purpofe they firft 
lived a week on a ftri&t vegetable regimen, and then a week on @ 
full animal diet: but in both cafes their refpiration of oxygen air 
affected the air in the fame manner; and blood drawn at the end 
of each week, and left to ftand a certain time in oxygen aif, 
produced in it exactly the fame change. Fen. Allg, Lit. Zeit. 


ANATOMY. 


Art. 411. Gottingen. Prof. Blumenbach has concluded his col- 
lection of tkulls [fee our Rev. Vol. 1x, p. 349] with the third de- 
cade, containing ten plates and 16 pages, in 4to. In this decade 
is the fkull of a young female georgian, which exhibits the moft 
beautiful form. It’s 3 Hoven proportion of parts, {moothnefs of fur- 
face, and eafy flow of outline, with the nearly fpherical figure of 
the cranium, are well preferved in the delineation. The laft three 
plates of the decade contain fkulls of children, which difplay the 
charatteriftics of the varieties to which they belong. One is that 
of a jewefs five years of age, one of a mongol child half a year 
old, and one of a new-born negro infant. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


BOTANY. 
Arr. tv. Upfal. Dones Plantarwn Faponicarum, Sc. Delinea- 
tions of Plants of Japan, coWected in the Japanefe Iflands in 
1775> 
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1775, ahd 1776, and defcribed, by C. P. Thunberg. Folio; 

10 plates. 1794+ 

Prof. T.’s Flora Japonica, publifhed in 1794, in Svo., with 
plates, is fufficiently known, and he is now about to favour “4 
with engravings of more of the plants of Japan, of which thefe 
before us form the firft decade. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


POLITICAL G@CONOMY. 


ArT. v. Konigfberg. Zum ewigeh Frieden, §8¢. To perpetual 
| chore f philofophical Effay by Im. Kant: 8v6. 104 pages. 
473° 

' Neceffity compels every individual, in the éxercife of his under- 
ftanding and wil], to make ufe of his‘reafon, and urges hiin to také 
a due furvey of his fphere of adtivity, that he imay properly ap- 
portion his ends to his powers. And fo it is with mankind con- 
fidered collectively. ‘The human race will go on alternately de- 
viating from nature and returning to her paths, till having once 
attained the knowledge of ali it’s own powers arid implements, it 
wiil withdraw itfelf by a moral ynion from the not overhonourable 
tutelage of it’s earthly parent. As a ftep to this moral union of 
mankind, the immortal author of the eflay before us prefents us 
with a view of the eflentia! requifites to a perpetual peace. By way 
of clearing his ground, he fets afide in imagination the inefficacious 
imventions. of political cunning, as fo many obftacles to political 
wifdom, though the abovementioned tutor of mankind will wear 
out many rods, before flie will be able to liberate them from the 
artifices of a felf-deftroying policy. Six preliminary articles muf 
be eftabiithed, before nations can lay afide their hitherto well-founded 
miftrui, and acquire fo much confidence in each other, as to enter 
into a general confederacy. Nations have always lived with refpe& 
to each other in the lawleis ftate of nature, which is in itfelf-a flate 
of warfare, and. every treaty of peace. between them, particularly 
fince they have ceafed'to lay afide their weapons with their quarrelss 
has been nothing more than a temporary ceffation of hoftilities. 
‘The firt of the preliminary articles is. ‘ that no treaty of peace, 
made with the feeret referve of matter for a future war, fhall be 
confidered as an-attual.treaty:’ the fifth, ‘ that no ftate fhall for- 
cibly- interfere with the government and conftitution of another 
ftate:’ the fixth; < that no flate fhall commit fuch aéts of hoflility 
towards another in war, as would render mutual confidence in a fub- 
fequent. peace impoffible.’ Thefe articles are neceflary according 
to the letter: the fecond, third, and foerth, depend on the cir- 
cumftances of the times, and prefcribe limits to treaties, 

force; and money; fo faras they may be employed to violent and 
unjuft purpofes againft other ftates. Mr. K. is far from expecting the 
approrth of perpetual, peace from:a fadden change in the opinions 
of mankind, and a decifive propenfity to good: but he 1s per 
fuaded, that it will neceflarily arrive ; and that men need only fee 
their own intétest. more clearly, to unite for bringing it about: 
and that, though it might be rath to fpeak of one age as a a 
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to another in point of morals, yet never was there a time when 
more perfons turned their thoughts to fubftantial and practical im- 
ovemenss, and tracing the fources of evil, than the prefent. 
We cannot take leave of this work, without quoting the following 
ropolition, which the author lays down as an infallible criterion 
of unjult policy. * Every action which has reference to the rights 
of other men, if it’s prénceples do not admit of being made public, is 
unjuft. Fora principle which I cannot publifh without fruftrating 
my own purpofe, which muft be kept altogether fecret for it to fuc- 
ceed, and which I cannot openly avow, without exciting the op- 
ofition of ali people to my defign, neceffarily prefuppofes injuftice 
to be eflential to it; fince I could on no other ground expec ge- 
neral oppofition.’ 
{Our readers will not be furprifed to hear, that the emperor of 
Germany has prohibited the fale of this book in his dominions. ] 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


Aet.vi1. Lemgo. Ernft Auguft Althof?s, Se., Befthreibung feines 
Minzvorraths. FE. A. Althof’s Defcription of his Collection of 
Coins. 8vo. About 360 pages. 1796. 


This defeription is intended principally to ferve the purpofe of 
a fale catalogue of the collection of Mr. A., late preacher to the 
court, and paftor of the lutheran way He at Detmold, which 
is to be fold by auction the beginning of {eptember next. 
Fen. Aliz. Lit. Zeit. 


HISTORY. 


Art. vir. Konigfberg. Gefchichie Preuffens, &c. The Hifory of 
. Praffia, by Lewis von Baczko. Vols. i-1v. 8vo. 1800 p. 

1792-5- 

The author of this hiftory has {pared no pains to render it an 
authentic record of faéts; and for this purpofe has critically exa- 
mined fome thouvfands of documents, publithed and unpablifhed, 
and even ftudied the languages of neighbouring mations. Thus he 
has been enabled to compofe an original work of fome mevit, def- 
titute neither of new faéts, nor of new modes of feeing things al- 
ready known. Having faid this of the work itfelf, perhaps our 
readers may be a little furprized to learn, that the author has been 
blind from his infancy, is very infirm, and is without fortune. 

Fen. Alle. Lit. Zeit. 


MYTHOLOCY. 


Art. vir. Berlin. Hiforifeh-kritifche Abbandlung uber die La- 
maifchen Religion, Fc. An hiftorico-critical Effay on the Re- 
ligion of the Lama, by K. D. Hiiiilmann. 8vo. 54 p- 1795. 
This is an elaborate inquiry into the origin of the religion of 

Tibet, of which the dalai lama is the head, and an account of it’s 

prefent ftate. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 

ArT. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


Art.1x. Brunfwick. Beytrage zur Beforderung der fort{chreitend 
er mes | der Deutfchen Sprache, Fc. Effays to wt we one 
ao mprovement of the German Language, by a Society. of 

hilologers. ~8vo. Numbers 1—111. 608 Pages. 1795. 


This attempt of Mr. Campe to improve our mother tongue, by 
the combined endeavours of a fociety of men of letters, certainly 
deferves commendation. The coadjutors of Mr. C. in thefe three 
numbers we find to have been Efchenburg, Ruediger, Heynatz, 
Fifcher of Halberftadt, Cludius, Mackenfen, prof. Lowe of 
Breflaw, prof. Wagner of Brunfwick, Ign. Mertian of Aughburg, 
Gedike, major von Winterfeld, and the late Ebert. The other 
members of the fociety are Bartels, Kinderling, Refs, Teller, 
Trapp, Afsprung, Meyer of Kiel, Peterfen of Darmftadt, Schulze 
of Blankenburg, and baron von Senkenberg. One great objett of 
the authors appears to be, to ftem the torrent of foreign words 
lately poured in upon us, to the deftruétion of many native ones, 
often equal or fuperiour to them in force of expreffion, and always 
more congruous to our language. 

{This complaint is not more applicable to the german lan 
we apprehend, than to our own; and in both the evil originates 
in great meafure probably from the fame caufe, the practice of 
tranflation. It is not every tranflator, that has fufficient command 
of his own language to find apt words in it to exprefs the meaning of 
his author. Unfortunately on too many occafions celerity is the firf 
object with the tranflator; and the hackneyed excufe of ignorance 
and idienefs, that a word is untranflatable, is fo ready to his hand, 
that he fcruples not to avail himfelf of it, rather than fpend time 
m refearch and recolleétion, and either gives us the french word 
as it ftands, or transforms it into a half french half englith hybrid, 
So much is this the praétice, that an englifhman had need have at 
leaft a {mattering of french before he takes up a tranflation from 
a french author, generally fpeaking; and indeed if he have not 
fomething more than a fmattering, what with french words, french 
phrafeology, and englifh words ufed in french fignifications, he 
will often be at a lofs, even if he be not mifled. And the mifchief 
of it is, this practice is fo eafy, and faves fo much time and labour, 
that, however difgraceful in reality, it is eagerly adopted by fo 
many, as to obtain all the fanction that number without weight 
can give. Them, who are unable to do better, we muft leave to 
themfelves ; but let us intreat fuch as give way to it from mere idle- 
nefs, while they want not the ability to do otherwife, to beware 
how they afford the herd an opportunity of pleading their practice 
and taking thelter under their authority.] Fen. dilg. Lit. Zeit. | 





